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Thftre is nt) evidence of financial crii/is, in higher 
edacaticn, if by "crisis" om iieans the failare of instito'ticns to' 
. balance, revenue? and exTpenditores. Best insiitotion^ were and are 
■aking end,s aeet^ th.oogh not nithoot s6«e ^fticoity; aost cclleges 
ando^niversities.have had tro.ablc rectaititfg sufficient nuabex* of 
sti^eats. ks a rule, the iostitations that attracted sere students 
increased their expenditures for instrtietion per<r student at a slower^ 
rate than those tha-t lost 'students. In both public and private 
sectors, the institutions that have been losing students host rabidly 
have raised their tuiticn sost ra^dlj; this threatens private 
enrollBcnt apre than public, float saviys have been aade. at th% 
expense of 'teaching and prof essioaal, staff s, vhose salaries failed to 
V»«P tip,»ith the cost of li»ing. Onder aosts-oircuastances, there is 
•likely to be a hair-breadth balance bet«ee^expendj.tures and revenues 
in both the public and private sectors in Wbo. By 1985, unless 
private enr<jll«ent declines, non-state supp«rted sc^S^ls are likely 
•to UkCi deficits in theii instructional ac<»unt, and the public 
seizor kooks are likely to balance i^ithout any unusual efforjk. 
-Serious prcliless are antifcipated for ^o'We institutions. 
(Aufhor/BSB) » 
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. .1 • . ■ * . 

Is the concern about the current stajre of finances of higher .education actually 
Ijajsed on fects? I3 the concern aJ>out the future justified? * 
* * ■ •, 

• It is easy to give a hard-nosed answer to the first question. There is no evi- 
dence of a financial crisis in higher education, if by crisis one ijieans the 

/ failure of institutions to balance revalues and expenditures . Most post- 
secoodary institutions were and are -making eais meet, though not-without n 

. Some difficulty, and potential stud«its are not being turrfed away by a lack 
of spaces in institutions strapped for operating nxmeys .- ' 

On the'cootrary, except for v^ry selective institutions, most*colle|es and — 
universities have had trouble recruiting ^uffici^t numbers of students; 
Fall'enrollment in 1974 compared to fall 1976^ in ^ct, decUned in roughly 
half of all private and a fourth of all public institutions . Campuses which . 
.lost enroUipent, accounted for one-third of all the postsecondary enrollment 
in 1970, but their share of total enrollment decreased in the next four years 
as growing institutions increased their enrollment by some' 2p per cent*. 

■ • As a* general rule, institutions which attracted more students increased T 
tjieir expenditures for instruaion per student at a sfower rate than those 

" which ^t students. Although the losers in the enrollment competition^ 
startecrout with a lower level of spendirtg^per student, 4)y tfie end of the" * 

• period the expenditures per student were equal in b<xh groups. -Neverthe- 
leajs, enrollment loss^ continued in the declining grpup. 

In both the public and private seaors, the institutions that have been losing 
students mc»t rapidly have raised their tuition mqst rapidly. This develcp- 
ment threatens enrollments ih the private sector prcAabiy much more than 
In the public. 'Private institutions with fast-declining ^olln;ients, which 
used (o charge considerably less ihan the average, now charge the average 
tuition for the private sector. 

■ ' C ' ' 

There is little doubt that higher education as a whole has been strapped 
for funds over the past few yoars . If past trends had continued into the 
19.70'8, instruaional budgets would have exceede9*the estimated expendi- 
tures in 1974/75 by a billion in current dollars. Most of the savings were 
made at the expensed of teaching and professional staffs, whose salaries 
'mued to keep up with the cost of living. We estimated that, had'there been 
IK) redession, enot^ mohey would have b^ avaUable to (*viate the need 
for the sievere lid bo salary increases. This fact, however, must be small 
^comfbrt to professors who have seen their. real income decline in both rel- 
ative and. a^olute terms- over the past few years. 

The financial prospects of,higher education in the next ten -years are -be - 
clotkled, mainly because total enrollmaits are likely to remain at current 



■ • • t ^- • ^ - 

levels, or perhaps even decline, the projections of enrollments prfeented 
in this study anticipate^ stability* in the total number of students enrolled, 
in higher education in the course of the next ten yeara. On the c^timistic 
side; slow growth is projected in the work load of the public sector^ (mea- 
surej in full-t^e equivalent students) and no significant change in enroll- 
ments for the private sector. ' If, oft the other hand, anticipated shifts 
from full-time fopartrtime study were.co materialize, the resultmg pessi- 
mistic pro) ecti^ would anticipate that the wdrk load of th^e private sector 
would decline by some 20 per cent4>etween now an4 1985, afld.tharof the 
pliblic sector would decliiie by some two per cent. . ^ ' 

'The effect of these declines on' the bailee between revenues and expeniii- 
Cures will/of course, depend both'upcm the developments in the economy 
as a p^holei and u|x>h the wlge and salary policy of the administrations of 
higher education instituticms . To bring realism to th^ projections, we have 
estirpated both exposes and revenues in a full-employment, fast-gro^h 
-ecopdmy, and also in, the ev^tuality that productivity rises more slowl^^-^ 
and unemployment rennains at a fairly high level of sixf)er cent. 

It is surprising that under most circumstances, there is likely to be a* ^ . 
hair-breadth balance between the'expenditures and revenues in both the 
pubUb and private sectors in 1980. By 1985, unless enrollment in the 
private sector declines, non-state supported schools are likely to face 
deficits on their instructional, account; and the books of the public sector 
are likely to balance without any un\3sual effort. • 

T&e pa:x)jected balance of finances in higher education as a wliole was predi- 
cated on the following assumptions: (1) instructional personnel wlU not 
rnakei up their real income looses sustained. in the past three years, (2) 
in the ftjture, their real ineome wUl Jncrease one-half of one per cent 
l^s than average eanili^s in the slow-gro^h; ^nd at the rate of average^ . 
oamings in the fast-growth ecCmomy, and (3) state and local governments 
will continue to devote an increasing perc^tage of the gross rtatiortal pro- 
duct of the country to suf^idize higher education. 

£ven with these "optimistic * assunfgAieos,^e*anticipat^ seriou^^rcfclems 
for some instituHqns. Currently, there is no evidence that institutions 
which' heVe beendosmg enrolffnent are alresting their losses of students: 
With further erc^fon of their student base, these institutions, especially in 
the private sector, ^ill have to either iirsti^ute draconian economies or 
close their doors . *In the public sector, the pr^gure to economize will . 
be also strong, as the projected balance b^een fndome and outlay will nor' 
allow the profligate use of resCHjrca|^ institutions which fail to attract 
a^dents. ) » * ' - ' * 
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I Wnax. action, 'if any, should the federal government take to preserve the . 

* , dfvei'sity and health pfTijgher education? Probably, it will not need to 
^ , take ahy drastic/steps, such as across-the-board institutional support, / 

' but we do forest press.ure fOK^jnini-Lockheeds to bail out falling insti- • 
. tutioos. Gfa^en the outlook for the'next ten years-, such action i§ not 
recomipended. It will merely w^ken remaining private institutions, 
and serve to perpetuate the misallpcation of resources in higher educa- 
tion*. More importantly, it would make the fedei;al ^emment party to 
the misdirection of students to institutions which offer training or majors 

• .With little appeal.. 

In the light of the findings of this, study, tkree modest, ttirusts for federal 
policy in higher education appekr to be indicated: to reverse the policy 
' .in awarding Basic C^jportynity Grants, which faVors low tuition in the - 
J ■ public seaor. TWy could besaccon^lished by. either splitting the grant 
between tuitidh a|id living costs, or putting a i-elatively high limit on the 
level of tuition included in the calculation of n#sd, (2) to encourage the ■ 
private sector to enroll- more part-time students, possibly by^gg^tii^. 
• to the Fund for Postsecondary Education that the funding of experiments 
where mdch.of the clerical, jnaintenance, and possibly student counseling 
effort is provided by pait-time students wdifld ^courage schools which 
would otherwise s^ink to an uneconomic si^e to appeal to the part-time 
student market. These schools Ipcated in areas where few part-time jobs 
are available could tap into this market. (3) Finally, to adopt measures 
to protea the financial well-being- of the faculty. In theiong-run, if 
. professors' gcandards of living are depressed further) it is likely that 
teachers in specialties most in demand in the "real world" . will be hired 
away, and the training available to students be further skewed to less' * 
economicallyyiable professions. The possibility of*in^roving thf6 torie ' • 
of the labor market for professor^, through federal participation in re- 
tirement funds, or special health- ins urance:plafas, immediately comes to 
mind. . ■ ' _ ' _ ^ - . - 
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' FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS, IN POSTSEC(»JDARY EDUCATION, 

• . '1970/71 : 1974/75 ^ 



The finaricial health of the posts econdary secto^ coDtirities to 

be of coocem to instituticKial gdmini^rators^nd to policy -makers . Ever 

V 

si^ce the early 1970's, when a forecast of- the financial c^is ia4X)lleges 

and universities was published,! there has been persistent fear that/in&n- 

> • * f I ' ' ^ 

• cial stringency would affect the quality of postsecondarV education and ^ 

cause a number of schools, mainly in the private secpbr, to merge or. to* 

. clode.th^ doors, .The study below will try to explain the reasons for the 

pessimism about the prospects of the postsetond4ry sector, and highlight 

the factors ^irhich caused the direst precfictions n(^t to come true- -at least, 

ti»t i4> to now>^* • ^ i - 

\ . ^ */ 

% the recent past, much of the discussion of the financial 

health of our colleges aiKl universities has be«i beclouded by the lumping 

together of developnAfs which affect-the seabr as z whole, devel?)pments 

which affect' only certain groups of institutions, and circumstances relat- 

Ing to the pay and worjdng conditions of instructional persontiel. To 

cprify past trenil^and identify future issu^ more effectively, the present 



per has t:^^^ organized in the following manner: 

L A difecussion^Df traids in the expenditure and 
revetmes of higher edupaticm institutions, by type 
,ai^ ccxmrd. - . 

IL A diffepeot look at* resource allocation. This con- 
sists o^ an analysis of key develq;)ment8 in selectal 
^ institutions which either gained or lost enrollment 
dur^ the intervening period. . / * * ^ 




^- • . .. . , , . . • 

2 . • m 

* ■ ' ' - ;• - . 

III. A discussion of the enrollment and financial/ * • 
■%|ft)rospedts of the post6econdary segtorto 1985. 

IV-. An. evaluation of the fina&cial conditioa of post- , 

secondary rnstittitiaas» showing to what extait ' 

it depends xsgoa the rates of pay and levels of '""77^ 

•enrqployment of instryctiorial personnel. * Y 

UK DISCUSSION OF TRENDS W'THE EXPENDlTUPfES AND REVENUES 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE ANt) CONTROL 

All bisprtutions •* 
Expenditures . Aftet the prodigiously fast growth of e^qpendi^ 
tores m the five-year period endii^ with 1969/70, the rate of growth of 
resources devoted to postsecomiary education §fcwed down considerably 
during the 1970/71 to -1974/75 peijfl^ The $10 billicai increase in J^^^- 
first half of the 1970!^ which broujght the total expenditures of postsecond: ' 
ary institutioes.to over $35 billion in I91^/lb^ rq)re6ented. a r'at^ of 
^owth of;ne^tfly 50 per cejxt, only two -thirds the 72 per cent increase 
of the previous five-year t>eriod . . <See Table 1 , ) Mo5t of the slowdbwn 
in the'rate'of growth of outlay© was caused' by the decline in the rate of. 
growth' (rf stiKient enrollments. On a per fall -'time equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dent b^iSt outlays increased by 29 per cent between' 1971 and 1975', as 
coral^ai'ed to' 33 per cent between 1966 and 1970. 

Onpe these e3q>enditures are adjusted by the change in costs 
paid by institutions* in the course of the past ten years, however, current 
oiitlaVs per student ai^>ear to have remained practically constant. t5eapite 
the relatively higher rate of inflation in the ec<xiomy during the latter five- 
year period^ the costs of iitetitutions increased at the game rate in both 
qu|iH)ueB&fi. (See'Table i.) The reason for this is that instrqctional and 



profesaional wages failed to keep up with inflatJBn during t!\^ past five 

yeai:s» allowing the postsecondary system to Iwraae its costs more 

• " * ■ . • 

slowly than tiie coosumef price index during that -time'. By contrast, 

/• ♦ . ... - ■ . 

during the previous five-years, the coats of higher education institutions 

jose some cwo per cent more rapidly than did the CP I during an average 

year. . . • . - 

" . _ • The slow(3Qwn in the grawth rate the^ relative deterioration 

of wages paid, by postsecondary institutions are undoubtedly difficult phe-* . 

nomena for administratpf's^ deal with*. Faculties"^ccustomed to rapid 

pr.omotions and increase in their standard of living haVe been increasingly 

disappointed <xi both counts. There is, hoice^ little wonder that talk abouT 

a crisis in K^her education has becoine widespread in recent^years . 



e crisis, if there was on,e, was notatute enough to affect 



thfe distributlbn of major heads of expenditure . . Most outlays maintained 
their j£^ive importance as#percentage o^current ^nds expenditure. 



despite the different rat^ of charige in the relative prices of the compo- 
fients. Thus, for instai]^e, instruction and, departmental research continued 
to claim roughly one-third of alt^jyenses . Educational and g^eral ex- 
penditure, a category which includes expenses for administration, increased 
' slightly from 12.8 to 13.7 per cent of 9utlays between 1971 and 1975, The 
share of research did noc change much either, amounting to 9 . 5 per c^t 

df ^ outlays at the beginning of the period and 9.1 per cent^t the end, 

• ' ' y ' * ; • . 

^ thoi^'in the interim it hit a low of 8. 1 per c^. 
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Plant operatiop and maintenance, a closely watched anci miich < 
' discuised outlay ^em", increased ^|^om 7.4 to 8.7 per cent of total cUfrertt 
fund expenditures betwedn 197^ and'1975. The prices of the components 
comprising o()ei«atiQn arid maintenance rose some 46 per cent, more than . 
1.5 times as feist as factor, prices of all goods and servicas purchased by 
tfie postsecondary .sector . Some conpooents, of operation and maintenance 
*8uch as" utilities, doubled in price during the Same period; After q>era- 
tidn and maintaiance costs were deflated bjf the appropriate index, -and 
other inputs were restated in constant 1966-67 prices,, operation and 
maintenance declined from 7 . 6 per cent of total current emenditure in . 
1971 to 7.4 per cent in 1975. This decline*in the share of real resources 
cdnsumed by'this^item w^s not unexpected:* as a greater prc^rtion of > 
FTE students enrolled in two-^^ schools, the prq)orri^of qjerat^on 
and^ maintenance in total budgets could be ejqjected tp decline.because.two- 
year schools spend a smaller proportion, of Itheir budget on this item . 

• Actable changes in resource shares occurred in ejqDenditures 
peripheral to instruction. Auxiliary enterprises (e.g. , dining halls 

« 

and dormitories) cjaimol a smaller Sh^e of the dollar, as their share of 
exp^itures declined from^ 12.7 to ir.,6 per cent. By contrast', extension 
and public service activities and hospitals appear to have claimed a tigger 
share of institutional budgets,. Hospital outlays increased nearly two- 
and-a-half times in current dollars and nearly doubled in constant dollars 
during the past five*years . Extension and pulylic service activities appear 



' t<5^ave4iearly ^Igubled during ^ same tim6 period ih current dollars . * 

Perhaps th€6e increases are: due to artifacts ^/reporting; as the form 

thrpugft which firiarici^l iliform'atlon was colliaed was changed in 1974/75, 
' - ' • ' • e " ' • - . • 

;the year the most^pectaculaj increases took place. It is possible that 

*•''-• ^ . , ' ' • " ' ' - •. 

some coets wer6 included, laider thesf headings which;had been omitted 

■\ , - •'Ifiklong as^gher education institutions are involved iir many 

^ctivftiefe, such as contracted research, for which they are jreimbiirsed, 

and the provision of dormitories and'dining halls, which are usually self- 

pup^orting, a bett-dr measure .of the" resources devoted to their prinfii- 

pal activity* is \yhW we shdl call instructional costs'". In this study,, as" In 

previAis* studies,'^"we have estimated instjl^onarco^s by abiding up . 

'expenditures for ipstructjop, admitiistratibn, non -reimbursed research. 

cjp^^^ons and'maintenance,' libraries, and the net gain or loss of insti- 

tutions from the remaining. operating activities . Instructional costs" could 

never be calculated directly, <Mnce the portion of the costs of administra- 
te-.. . . • ' 

. » • • , 

tiOo, operation and mainftiiaiice, whfch were reimbursed- by research and' 

deyelopnaent contracts of shoirld Ke allocated to auxUiary enterprises was 

not reported cm 'the HEGIS form, • Instructional costs were derived.for; 

• «r ' ' ' J*' . 

every year until 1974/7^ Ind^the series calculated this way appeared both 
consistent and plausible until then. Not so for 1974/75 . Changes in the 
form and inconsistencies in the year-to-year reports of institutions made 
this calculation impossible." 'Instead, Instructional costs were calculated 



OD the ba^i^ of the reported instructiooal expenditures and'bepartmental 
' research of a -set of institutions which speared to hay e fSled in the ques 
tionnaire'in a ooosistent. manner between 1973/74 and 1974/75. 
\ • ' According to our estimates, instnictionial costs iiib:e4sed 
43omb 49 per cent in current dollars in the 1971 to KS^g^dO. In raal 
terms; this increase amounted td 16 per cent, equar^TOie increase in 
•PTE studentsT^^Sface the mix between undergraduate ahd griiduate students 
did not change significantly, the cost^ as measured Jjy standard under- 
^ffluate students (SUS),' neither improved nor detetiorated either. 

Revenues . ClUTent fund revenues expanded mdre slowly thsin 
total current fund e3q)enditures for all^stsecondarjMnsticutions in the' 
five-year period under review. Tliey increased some 48 per cent,^approx- 
:iniately two per cent slower than outi ayoi th u e r" honing the knife-edge 
balance between expefjditure and mCDme. Again, the*oyerall growth rate 
wis roughly two-third|Wr that ei^er fenced in the previous five-year period. 

Nevertheless,*^ the dg^^ate,. income exceeded outgo, and there 

^ ' ' * ' * '* • - ' . 

..wWno overall deceit for any of the past five years . ^ 

^'^ • . ' • . ' ' — 

- Among the in^rtant revenu^ sources, the most striking '^change 

took place in ^be ihare of revenues provided by^ftates,iiPTiich increased 

by more than two per cent from the 26 per cent of the revenues coming . 

from state stbsidies in 197P/71 . By contrast, fedebfl aid, excluiUng the 

moneys paid for r6seaych, scarcely ^cTianged its. role in the income, state- 

meot,- rising from 2 . 4 to 2 i5 per cent. 

' ' 13 



. Despite th^ oft*Tieard complaints about increasing student 
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Charges, student notion and fees actually c^tributed G.5 per cent less* 
. of revenue in 1975 than m-1971 . . Their share of total revenue declined- 

\ 

from 21. Oto 20! 5 percent / 3' 

Other heads of revenue nioved generally in concert with lOpea- 
, ditu^es. Thus, auxiUarjr enterprises lost ground in the' income budget, 
declining from IS.O to U.5-per cent of the total. ' Sponso^ and separately; 
budgeted -research accounted fdt slightly more than eight per cei^t df the 
current revenues* at both the beginning and the end of the period, haying, 
dipped in the interim, as did expenses for such jJftijy es.. The revenues 
. erf service programs and hospitals went upi^oughly in concert w4th expen^^ 
ditures and accounted for a higher share of the total revenue at the end of 
the p^r^ than at the b^inning. ' ' 

•Abstracting frdni the different typeSTrf-revenues^ son^p related 
to the pri/nary function of institutes and some not, it is imf^^^nt tq 
note that state ^propriaticms increased. from 64 to 66 per cent of instruc- 
tiooal costs, and that tuition refined roOghly constant at 38 per cent of 
this total. . . ^ 

^ Ef6&ts of slower growth . Aji^analysis of e)q)enditure and reve- 
nue trends in the finances in ail postsecondary institutions, discussed in 
greater detail below, highlight^'tfe following developments: 

<1) slower growth in real and currSfc dollars of both 
- income !and outlay, ^ 

(2) the absence of deficits for the sector as a whole, - 

. . ; ^ • • . 



(3> slower raftes of increase of costs in the post- 
secondary sector, compared to the Consume^ 
• hti^e IniJex, mostly due t^ lag* in profess iohal 
' wages, / . ; . " — 

. * . ' *. . « . , * ' 

(4) jrel^ve constancy in real resources e)q)ended 
• • per student, 

(5) ^ coj^tinu^c^ stability in the role of research and r 
V ^ dev^c^nyent in iaptitutiDoal budgets, after a 

dramatic decline in the 196(Xs. ' 

In effect, the administrators of postsecondary institutions 
have been forc^ to gear, down their expansion.plans, since the^p^irchasiiig 
power of the revenue available to them during the five years r971 to 1975 
increased at roughly two-thirds the^rate of the preceding five yeai^ A 
slower increase in th^ate of growtfi of ^irollmCTts and the relative cot- 
stancy of research not only put a crimp in the expansion plans^but also 
created seripus problems in promotion and hitting: Simultaneous lyi the 
slowdown in economic activity^ which limited the increase in resources 
provided by the states and also reduced the rate of .Hterease in tuition, 
held back the increase in available funds for all institutibhs . 
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If the trendy of the lat^ 1960*s had-cootiijued into the 1970*s, 
' ' • / ^ / 

the Instructional budgets of postsecondary institutions w*ould have been 

some 5 per cent highejr than Jthey actually were,^ The "savings" were 

effected in roughly equal parts by k^ing down professional salaries, 

allowing tii6m to lag behind increases in the Cost of living during the past 

three y ear ^ and by the larger-thart-expeaed shitt of studaits'to lower- 

OQBt two-yesuTeinstigtions. ^s we shall show' below, the ebb and flow of 
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students l?et5veeft institutions in. both ttje, public and private sectors made 

* ; f 

the op«'atioiKp^diviclual institutions*even more difficult than they other- 

wise mightrhave beCT. ^^^^ ' 

^ ^ ^ ^^^-^^ ' Ik \' , 

The Public S^of^' 



Cufr«it fund e)5)enditures of public instituticxis increased ^ome 
seven per cent more r^idly than those of all institutions between 1971 and 
1975, reflecting the growing share of stujlOTts enroUedon public campuses* 
(See Table 3. ) THi§ hnpressive rate of growth of 57 per cent in five years, 
which brou^t total outlays" of public institutions ^o $24 billion by 1975, was 
still only roughly half that of the preceding five-year period. lit constant 
dollars,- thejncrease in outlays of the public's edtor was l^ss inp^:dH|ive, 
* some 21 per cent, roughly two-fifths the rate at which resources wete 
chatmelled into public institutions dmring the previous five years. - 



In Qirfrri 



ent prices, the outlays p^r PTE student increased some 
31 per certt during the past five-year period. Adjusting for changes in 
'prices paid by iQStitHtlons, the actual budget per PTE did not change ^gnif- ^ 

■ y 

icantly in the course of either the past five or ten years . Instructional 
costs, as definec^by this study, grew 55 per cent, one per cent slower 
betwe^ 1971 and 1975 than during 1966 to 1970. In conj^t doilai-s, The 
iocreade wd8 nrwre nKJdeSt, but still significant, amounting to 20aDer cent 
of the base year's costs. Measurea on an PTE ^asts, however, irktruc- 

tiooal costs remained virtually stable cjt^ing the last five-year perioti, 

' \ ' ^ ' ' ' . ^ 

There ^erc n« startling chartges on the revenue side eitherN 
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Tuition and jfees amounted to 22 per cent of instructional costs at both the 
♦ beginning aiwj.the end of the period, althou^ their importance increa^^d 



V slightly in the interim: before, the lion's share of the instructional 
• I deficitVas. covered by state appr(^riation|. 

y ^ /, Univei;:s|jtiefe , Instructional expaiditures in doctoral granting 

/ systems^ grew m'ost slcwly, compared to^flid institutigns in ^e public' 

I sectbr; Th^ increasted somfe 4Gper cem.iri current dollars and nine per 

I cent in real t»i*ns. .(Seq^Table 4.) Thus,- although universities accounted 

^ for -some 50,per cent of public institution instru^ionat outlays in 1974^ v 

their share had droppg^ to 46 per ceqt by 1975^ 

, ' The decreasing ihiportance^^ university systems in the total j 

% * 
was due to two factors: (l).a slower than average increase in enrollments, 

rn^iZ) slight declines, in real terjns, of instructional outlays. per FTE 

student. 

^^"^ University students' tuition and fees accounted for a quarteV * 

, Of instructional expenditures throughout the period . The variations of 
' their Qontribution to the estiniat^ instfuctional costs were never more 
than b(^pen^^ from year to year. . ' " 

The only nQtable development in the finances of public univer- 
sitlefi was tfieir increasing ability tp attract research ^nd develq)ment 
cooeracts. Thett net oytTays on research increased ^ome 50 per cent 
.lii^urrenlC dollars, and some 17 per cent in real terms, while in private 
universities the volume of research declined by three per cen|^in real 




O^er fo ur-year Institutioos . ttistructiohal costs increas 

poe-third more rapidly'in other four-year institutioos than in iBjiversities, " 

' growing 56 per cent is dirreot dollars, and 21 per COTf^c06m:^t dol^ 

^ during t6e five yjpars ending wjf 1975. ^(g^^able is; ) Rough^ ooe^half 

of tiie increase in real cost was due to the incj^sed resources devc 

«■ « • ^ 

to the average PTE student. The costs per. PTE student increased .Some 

10 per cent. in real termflr^^TTiis increase was mainly. due to the highefM - 

> ^> , ' . / ' ^ — ^ 

proportioq.of gradiiate Stud«its.in totaj enrollm«it: %osts per ad^- 

Justed fijT the higher larel erf resources usually Qj|>ended 19 educate stud«its 

in graduate and professional schools^ increased cmly three per cent. 

\* Public funds contributed some \ . 5 per c^t more of instrujc^ 

tional costB at the end of tiie period than at ,ttte beginning . 

' " / ^ ■ . .■ 

Two-ye^r institutioos . Outlays for instructional costs for two- 

year instiQitiofisniearly doubled in current dollars, and increased almost 

, - 

50 per c%t in constant dollars during the past five years . (Sae Table h,) 
The inc^^se was 4ue mainly to increased aurollments, as the resourcea 
expended pej^^FTEi^ident increased only two pef^ent during the period.. 

fcfifl' significant that ilthough, overall, the government sub- _ 
sidles to students in two-year coll^^ di'd^not increase, the students in 
these colleges paj4><tfae lo> ^r^ porttfin of ihstruaional co^s of all en - 
rollees ^ the public seao^ 
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^ ' \^ 'The Private Sector • " 

Due to slow airollment growth, current fund expenditures^^ 
greased nutcb flovi^ly^ the^iva'te than in the public sector; 
'Tbe rise in exp^itures.ef S8 per cant Ijetween 197l' and 1975 was only 
9 pea* cent less dian ttie one experienced Iduringthfe previods five years . 
.(See Table 7 . ) Ye^ iti all probability it was more difficult to live with, 
since in xeal terms ttie resources of privare inf^tutioos increased less 
than seven per cent duriiig tlie past* five years, as contrasted to nearly 

« 

18 per cent in the years 1965 to 1970/ ^ 

« Tbe modest growth in real resources was due half to.the verjr 
slight increase in earollments, and- half to the increase in cxitlays other 
than those for instruction. Tbe instructional costs p6r FTE student re- 
mained constant ttoougbout the period, and, those per SUS declined Insig- 
nifiomtiy. - * , • ^ . 

It is notable that research and development eiq^enditures stabi 

~ • • 

• • • 

lized atf6 little over nine per cent of outlays . At the end of 'the period, 
te^Teal terms, fewer resources were expended on resea^chlthan at the 
b^iimii^. Tte ehareof auxiliary enterprises also d^lin^, ^A>out as 
much iis in tite public s^or . Instead, 'the growdi in emenditures other 
tiian instruction was accounted for mainly tiy the incr^^ share ofxe^^ 
sources, consumed hoe^italBr-^-abare whichjiii^Iy doubled during the 
cfive-^ei^ period. i 

A^ind^t^f the financial stringency which affected the pirivate 



Jnstitujio^^ is^the slow growth of operatToo and malntgiance expenses . -* 
D?»pfti» '^e htt that the expeases gr^ some one-half per cent as a share 
^of the.b^ger, expenditures per PTE student in real ferms declined signifi- 
cantly. Some 10 per cent less per PTE student ent on ODeration 
• * * ^ • 

^mi'hiaiflteiiance in 197^^ian in 1971. / ✓ 

^ • Or tiie revenue side, tuition-^^^es ccwitinued tplje the main- 
stay of private insllRidonal income, ^ey 'accounted for l^per cent" of J 
all revenues at tbe beginning of the period, and 14 at the endN The tuition 
cov^ed 73 per c^nrof instructional costs at the beginning oj^the period, 
and 8omp75 per cent at the end, a small but significant increaa^. The 
^hare of endowment income and gifts remaLed relatively stalJIe throughout 
the period, and amounted to b«ween 24 and -25 per cent of instructional 
costs, thus bringing into precarious balance themconvfe' and outgo for - 
instruction in private institutions . ! 

Universities . Total current ftmdexpCTdjtures of private doc - 
toral gTJi^ting institutions grew somewhat more slowly than in public i^rf^ 
versities, where enrollment increased, while it sta^^ed near 1971 l^els 
ia tiie private sector. {See Table 8. ) Nevertheless, because of the sta- 
Wlity in the number of students enrolled, expenditures per PTE student ' 
increased som^ three per cent in constant dolliprs from 1970 to 1975. 
Outlays per standard' un4ergfaduat€ student also rose slightly during this 
period. _ - - ^ 

Tuition revenue covered some 65. per cent jof ins^uctional 
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costs in 1971 jmd 67 per cent in 1975. In current dollars, tuition in pri- 

^^^^^ * ' 

/ * * • ' 

^at/r universities rose 40 per cent during th&1971 -75 period . 

\ ' • \ w 

Other four-year schools. The ^36 per cent increase in instruc- 
tidnal expenditures in pi:ivate other 6>ur^eai^schooIs did not up with 
the iB^crease i^ enrollments . (See Table '9 . ) fecpenses. per PTE, stij^t 
declined shghtly, ^ two per cent, and those per SUS by -six per cent b?-^ ^ 
tween 1971andl975/% • ' V ^ ^ 

^Tuition revenue contributed 78 per /cent of instructional costs . 
in 1971 and 80 per cent in 1975. 

^_ ^ / : / ) 

y ^ Two-year 'sdiools . These schools* enrollment was -constant '* 

■ : — / * ' ■\ ' " 

tfaroug|K>jut tte period. ^See Tabl^ 10-) They account for an insignificant ' 
proportion of f^tal enrollment, and I^s than six per cent of d>e enrollmeot 
in me t)rivate sectpr. Instnictfc^al costs in this groig? of s<ihools increased 
itsome 9 per cent in real terms . Tuition's share of these costs declined 
from 83 to 74*p<5r cent. There is little doubt ttiat the finances of these 
schools were mc^t hard-pressed. 



oat hs^' 



Crisis Or No Crisis? 
A^^gate f^ures for the public and private sectors » and 
. analyses of s^hoold^sm>e of institution* do not give the irppression that 
there was a fin^icUl crisis, in higher education. Rowever» there was . ^ ^ 
penury, aml^was probably felt nx>st acutely in the private rather than 
tt^e pid>lic fifecton Outlays per stu(tent did not .decline»^even wh^ adjusted 
for the increased costs incurred in teaching graduate students.^ Enrollm^ts 
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bjr type of school an?! control did not decline, and budgets appeared tQ be 
I 

balanced in each sub-sector^ almost all instances. 

^ere were certainly signs of cuttjng^down, especially in the 
. private sector, wherjopefafion an^ maintenance poets were ^ontfoll^ 
very strictly and^tte resources expended on them declined significantly • 
In real terras. Other economies, at|^^xpense of ffie. salaries of profes- 
sicoaT staff, managed to keep costs down during this difficult period. 

It insignificant that- despite the higher proportion of instruction 
paid out of tuitioft in the private sector, the private institutions did not 
price,themselves out of the market, but juai lost a shar^of it, a loss which 
was scMnewhat smaller than might have beai anticipated by projecting- the 
past ^-osion of their role in tot^ postsecdncfau-y education . * 

* ^ — 

' A hard-nosed analyst who stqpjfed his analysis at this sca^ " 
would conclude that no crisis existed, since it was obvious that the insti- 
tutions' capacity Was least equal to the students' demand" for education, 
and the i^ources expended ^r student had not changed. Below, we shall . 
show ta^t the hard-nosed analyst would have4een wrong.. Hie ebb and 
flow of students between different institutions has created some signifi- 
cant disequilibria in resources, forced some hard choices for admin- 
istrators, and created dilemmas°for those concerned with maintaining the 
quality of postsecondary instrucdcn . • 



II. A DIFFERENT LQOIC AT RESOURCE, ALUXATJON 



The finiilng;thai real resources per student did not chang^ 

... f 
loea^c 

describe the financ^l cooditioas of postsecondary ^stitutions • Sinc^ the 
beguiling of 1970, aajhe rates of i^rease in enrollments slowed down/ 



s^nificai^y in the course of the past five^ears doei^ot begin to tiUy 



a lar^ number of institutions have failed to maintaiiNtheir former enroll- 
ment levels .. During the same pe*4o^rothei:, institutions have increased 
tiieir eoroUmeats. . j . 

The ana^sis below is based upon a comp^ison of institutions 
which rqported financial and enrollment data for the full five-year period 
1971/75. These institutions ac<iount for roughly 85 per cent of the total 
enrollment in both the public and private sectors . Thl^istitutions for 
which comparable data could not be obtained vary from selective private 
imiversities such^ Harvard, to large universities, such as Michigan S^e, 
apd tp many smaller public ahd private two-year college . A conparison 
by type and control of Ae Institutions which rq>orted, and those which did 
notf leads us to believe tiiat the reporting institutions are typical of the 
universe. 

We estimate that 63 per c«it of all canfpuses in the U.S. , with 
67 per cent of the PTE students in 1971, did not lose any enrollment dur- 
ing the 1971-75 pettod. §ome 14 per cent of the campuses, which enrolled 
17 per cent of die students at tiie saiti^^te, lost 10 per cent or less of 
their, eoroliments. The remaining 23 per cent of the can^uses, with 1*6 
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per cent of the 1971 enrolln^ent; lost 10 per cent or more PTE s^udoits 
to'the 1971-75 period. (See Table 11.) ^> 

The proportion of lexers to gainers was lower in the public 
than in the private sector. Nearly; three quarters of public canr5)uses, 
with We sanie proportion of-FTfe enrollment, did not lose any OT^oUinent. 
By contrast, in the private sector only half of the canpuses, again with 
thfe sam^ proi>ortion of FTE enrollment, either did not lose or gained 

9 

Student workloads . ^ 

J- 

About 12 per c«it of the public and Id'per cent of the private * 
canpuses lost leslp than 10 peircent of tfieir enrollments. In 1971 these 
canpuses accounted for 15 per cent 'of the public and 24 per cent of the 
private sector enrollment. While fewer than one in sev^ public campuses 
lost more than 10 per cent o( their enrollment, as many as one in three 
private campuses were decimated. In 1971, 12 per cent 5)f the students 

in the pubUc^^ector and one student in four in the private sector were 

^^^^^ ' ^ - - ' ♦ 

attending campuses which lost 10 per cent or more of their enrollment in 

the next five years^ • ^ 

Thus, both public and private sectors cqpsisted of three types 

of institutions: one whidi ^eardd to be attractive to students, another 

^ which lost some students, and a tliird segment which was abandoned by 

» 

Students at a son^what faster rate, a rate which could be considered 
alarming. Attractive institutions did make significant enrollment gains 
overall: 23 per cent for institutions in the public sector and 18 per cent 
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*^for campuses m the private sector. Jhe smaller' losers in the public and 

private sectors lost four and five per cent, respectively, of their enroll- 

ments^in the^course of the past fivfe years, while the big losers lost 21 per 

cent of their enroUmeht in the public and !i5 'per cent of their enrollnxent 
♦ 

in the private sector . (See Table J.2 . ) 

The factors which e^lain the relative attractiv^ess of schools 
are worth examining. Analysis based on a" sligtttly more restricted sample 
(see Table 12, col, 2) indicates' that schools with lower tuition in^971 . 
lost Students. 1975, the level of tuition was identical in all three groups 
and the"4rtgher than average growth in tuition no doubt contributed to their 
recruitment prd)lems. In th^ publi^ector, in 1-971 the^tuiticMi charged by 
schools which either gained enrollment or lost less than IQper cent was 
only $35 less than that of schools ^hich lost a high proportion of their • 
students . By 1975, theugap had widened to ^100. (See Table 13. ) 

Instructional costs per student appear in 1971 to have more 
prfedictive value in forecasting the power of school sjp. attract students. 
In both the ptiblic.and private sectors, schools which lost students had 
IfPfcr instructional costs per PTE or SUS in 1971 than schools which did 

The effect of levels of costs per student in later years is more 
mixed. Thus, in the public sector, schools with a less th^ 10 per cent 
loss in oirollirient caught up in their instructional costs per student with 
Schools which h|u3 level or increasing enrollments, and their FTE enroll- 
meats did IncreMe betwe«i t!)^ ^alj. pf 197iand the fair of 1975^ In the 



private sector^ schools in the same circumstance? also appeared to have" 
arrested the erosion ©f enroUment dijring the same time period, as their 
coeiB practically, but ndt quite, caught up witji the successful schools 
(See Tables 14 and 15^. ) / ' * . 

The increased e^enditures per student in later years do not 
^jpear to have helped schools in the private sector which lost over 10 per 
cerit of their enrollment in the interim period. Despite' the fact that by 
1974 expenditures per §t^dent there were as high or higher than in ' 
the rest of the private sector, Keir enrollments continued to decline. 

In fact, many of the schools in both the public and private 
sectors whiclitost enroUment had by 1975 increased their costs above 
the lev^s of schools in their selectivity group which }ost no enrOllmSit. 
These trends may appear desirable on tl^ surface, since the expenditures 
• Ifer dtiKieot were more equal in 1975 than in 1971 . From the point of yiew 
of administrators, however, this equalization did not come from a con- 
sciQqs program, but by happenstance. Schools which lost enroUment 
were unable to citf their expenses fast enough; those which gained enroll- . 
meot were Uttable in many instances to keep their resources per student 
constant, especially among- schools in the private sectdr, and had to be 
comeot wi^ slightiy declining leyd of resources expended for instruction 
on either an FTE oir-SUS basis. (See Tables 16 and 17 ) 

It cpuld, of course, be argued that schools with increasing - 
enrollnients wer^ benefitii^ from .economies of s'cal^, and should not have 
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. felt-uncomfbrtable about economiziag resources. JJnforxunatel^ itis n^t 
at all cl^. at what level economies of scale operate in the postsecdndary 

^ sector, and traditions with .respect to -class size and the faculty-student 
ratio are ingrained. 

In addition, schools which lost'more than laper cent of their 

enrollment^especially those in the private sector , must be hounded by 

- ■ • / - 

increasing fears of pricing tiiemselves^out of the marker W both .the . 

publlc^and private sectors^ the tuition of such schools increased more 

as a percentage of the 1971 Jeyel than did the tuiticxi of schools in which, 

• enrollment did not decline. (See Table la.) Thfe schools with the largest 
decrease in enrollment in»the private fector, for instance, charged some 
$200 less than schools with no decline in enrollment in 1971, but by 1975 
the average level of tuition was vithin a few Hollars. 

* _ "^^ analysis of the campuses that gained and lost enrollment, 
by g^graphical recruitment area,^rther illustrates the complexity of 
the problem- of idaitifying factors which afifect the attractiveness of schools 
National scho6ls, defined here asxampuses in which 50 per cent or more 
of the.freshmen originated from out of state, seldom lost enroUj^ent. 
Regional schools ,"\^hich drew^more than 25 per cent of their 

freshmen from out of state, were the most frequent losers of students 
in the private s'ector, although such^hools seldom lost enroUment in the 
public sector. In fact^ if one looks at the proportion of schools likely to 
lose enrollment by gojgraphical recruitment area, one comes away 
^e Impression that in the {private sector all schools except those in the . 



national and community categories had an equal chance of losing students. 
Among public sector schools, those which limited their recruitment to 
thfeir own state were i^re often the losers . .(See Table 19 . ) 

In all probability, factors other than recruitment area and 
instructional co6ts played an inportant role in determining the attractive-; 
ness of diff^ent campuses. The shfift.to two-year schools and away from 
teachers colleges in the public sector no doul« was responsible for the 
declining enroUmenjs of public' institutions wrtch recruited the vast majority 
oj^ students within a state. In the private sector, the evidence is Jess clepr. 
It can neither be explained ty fhe average size of the school, nor. neces- 
sarily, by its academic orientation. . 

.Prestige, measured in thisrstudy by the average'SAT scores 
ot the freshman class, , was probably the mo§t important factor in maintain - 
ing enrollments during^e last five years. Thus, in the private sector, 
where two-year colleges do not account for rsubstantial share of total en- , 
rollmfnt, 45 per cent of the enrollment in 1971 of schools which lost stydents 
was in campuses with l^ow average selectivity (with freshmen mean scores 
below 1000) and 39 per cent of the enrdllment was in institutions with aver- 
age selectivity (where •freshmen had mean SAT scores between ropO-.llOO)'. 

«' 

(See Table 2p^' 

By contrast, private schools withJ)elow-average selectivity 
'accounted for oq13f^36 per cent of t^ enrollment in campuses where the 
niunber of students remained stable or increased, and those with average 



selectfvity some-^7 percent. In other words, schools which ^ere selective 
in 197; were more likely to maintain or increase their enrollments ttian , 
schools which -were ndt. jt is pur impression that they were not 6nly more ' 
likely to j-emato attractive to th^"best and brightest" prospective students, 
but also able. to fill their foils with students wit^flqwef scores, who were 
hitherto ti^ed down, but now wfere acc^ted in thesftistitutions 

r The trends in the.public seaor are more difficult to interpret. * 
Generally, schools with higher selecti^Tity were not likely to lose' much of 
their enrollment. Campuses which lost.stuJShts were concentrated in the 
midcUe of the seleaivity spectr«{mr-Non- selective public colleges, mostly 
two^^Xear institutions, attracted an increasing number of sftdents 

f The preceding discussion of different types o^ schools and the 

factors affeaing their relative attractiveness has, we hope, shown that ' 
the crisis in the finances of the postseconda^y sector, as perceived by 
adnninistrators and special'iqterest groups, does have some basis: On ' 
one haorf important sectors of their constituenay are losing enrollment 
while raising their tuition faster than the average, and engender fear that 

declining enrollments levels, will make these institutions non-viable. On 
the othenlland, the institutions which keep oii, attracting increasing num- 
bers of students find their resources per student growing.more slowly than 
their costs, to both cases, there appear to i)e legitimate grounds for.un- 
rest and 'concern . 
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. A Cbiisistent Explanation of Birollment Changes? 

• ; ■ A •series of stq)wi8e r^essions were run to attempt to obtain 

. ■ - - - A - 

conslstCTt ^lanatioQs of the factors which' account for the ability of schools 

: - •• * ' ■ • ' ; . • ^ . . 

to attract -and retain stydents.^x) this end, the change in enrollment be- 
tween 1971 'and 1975 (for all students and undergraduates only) was chosen 
as tiie'dq)erident variable. A aund>er of depeildent variables were chosen 
to expl%in this chdtige by either iX) the tuition level per PTE student in 
19i;6, (2) the^tujtion level per PTE in 1974, (3) the ratio of the tuition in. 
the late tp^e earUer year, (4) expenditures per SUS kri974, (^expendi- 
tures per F*rE student in 1974, or perhaps*(6) the subsidy (instructional 
coeiB less tuition) per SUS, or (7) per PTE student. In plain English, we 
e3q)ect«i that the changes* in either the total level of enrollment, or changes 
in the enrollment of undergraduates could be explained by (1) the level of 
tultioB in a school arthe beginning (2) or end of the period, (3) the change ' 

the rate:of thange of that tuitioo, since schools projected a(xastt)m^ 
imaees of 'kx)st. " CXhet variables chosen as likely i4 influence enroUment 
levels were^4) the amount of resources expended on instruction or, perhaps, 
(Sj the aubiidy received by the, student (the difference between costs and tui- 
tioo). ' .. / . . 

J . . • ' ., 

. ^or either ti»^ whole of the private or the public seaor, these 
variable fail to ^laiii a si^ificant proportion in die enrollment' change. 
When the dependent V^iable was total enrollment change, the R-' for the 
private se<itor was 0;.04, and for the puWlc sector it was 0.08. By contrast, 
biscter i^esults were clKajQed for the private sector when the campusoe'were 



disaggregated, by level pf seleaivity, and for the run-of-the-milf (average 



s^ectivitjr) public fcampuses where the SAT scores of freshmen in 1970 
wexe^iverage. (See Table 21 . ) - . ^ 

Despite the fairly high R^, most of the regression et^uations 
are'^difficult^to^e^ easiest, perhaps, Is the one with 32 per 

cent of the vairlance of total enrollment ^explained in selective private ^ 
schdols. T&e rate of clmge in tuitioti had an expected negative sigaljmd 
the level of tuition in 1974 Jti an unexpecte<i'i^itive sign. Other variables , 
wer6 not significant. > This result can be interpreted to mean that the 
**mMt pir&tigious' of the selective sc|iools did b^t in the competition for 

m ft 

8tudent3, at the expense of schools which raised their tuition faster tham' 
the highly enctewe<^ institutions, fa the case of undergraduate student en- 
rollm^t changes > the same two variables entered the equation, but e^lained 
only. 23 per cent ot the variance. 

Changes in taal enrollment for the second selectivity group 
were explained to the extrat of 27 per cent by the dianges in the tuition 
rate,^ expenditures per standard undergraduate studCTt (with an unexpected 
negative sign), and the suteidy per FTE, with the exp^ed positive sign . 
fa/thje case of undergraduate enrollment, subsidies per FTE, expenditures 

^ r 

_per SUS; both with eipeaed signs, explain .24 of the variance. The tuition 
in the' later year,. and tiie increase ii^ the tuition rate (with the wrong sign) 
add aa?}tter 15 per cent to the explanation of^^ variance. Perhaps here/ 
ux>, jsligfady hi^# quality schools w<^ able to attrabt nK>re undergraduates 



tliaii thft»svera^.^ 
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The for^e total enr(a|ment of die third selectivity gr«up 
is .28, The change 16^ the rate of tuition is most in^rtant,' and has the 
expected negative sign,- followed by tuition in 1974 (with apositiye sign), 
expenditure per SUS (negative^ and expenditure per PTE, A much lower 
explanatory equation for undergraduates only, only 18 per ceitt, has the 
following variables': the rate i^change in tuition, 'e35>endlture per standard 
undergraduate 'student, subsidy per PTE, and tuition in 1974, 

As, the-selectivity former declines, so does the goodness of^^ 
fit in the equation. Total enrollment ch^^s for the fourth selectivity 
group ar(S explained to the extent of 17 per cent, and for undergraduates oily 
per cent. For the t«al enrollmait, tokion growth-, expenditure per ^US 
(with the wrong sign) and subsidy enter in the equation. For undergraduates. 



tuition growth, expendittfres, subisidy and tuition explain 13 per cent o^e 
variance. 

No good explanations could be derived for the private non- 
selective group, even after all-graduate, or divinity schools were exclud'ed * 

f I 

from tiie population Equally dts'appointii^ Results were c*talned for all 
«• * 

but average seleaivity group^or total enrollment change ^ There, a respect - 
able -.37 of the variance was explained solely by the subsidy per standabl 
undergraduate studait. Somewhat but not significantly lower explanatory 
regressions could have been obtained from the subsidy per ^FTE student, 
or level of expenditure per PTE or sta,ndard undergraduate student, which 
were all highly inte^correlated.. _ • 
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' In summary, it woutf ap^>ear phat in private sector th^ 
^te of inci^ise in tuition, rather than the absolute levels qf fees charged, 
is significant in ^explaining the luck of diffe r^ schools in attracting students 
to-the case of undergraduates, fife sulisidy (the difference between what is 
paid and whatis'prqvided) does see^n to affect the chances of schools to 
attract students.- Wittrin a honwgeneous group, schools with higher tuition. 



and {Jresumabljr wjlth better reputations, did better than schools with lower 
tuition and presumably lesser reputations . Only in the case of non-selectiv.e 
sclKX>ls (which presumably enrolled students in their immediate surromd- 
ii^for some special froups) is some other\factor resp^^ible for their * 
changes in enrollment. ^ 

The bad results for the pi^lic sector are not surf)rising either. 
'Durii^ the past hve years,, a large number of junior collies were estab- - 
lished. The current model did new talce this into consideration. Different 
models wiil have to be built to explain thfe ct)|^es in the rafe of enrollment 
of public schools • 
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^ "The Crisis" and the Situation of Students ' 
The uneven allocation of resources bet^^i^^ institutions with 
different r^n of jrowth has inqwrlant implications for the students who 
l^end institutions with different levels of selectivity. An ajialysis of re- ^ 
sources expended on students, with instructional cbsts calculated per FTE 
Student, in institutions which did not lose or gained enrollments shows that: ' 

(1) In the private sector, both institutions with above- 
average selectivity and those with belovfr -average 

. ' selectivity redu ted their resources per student in 
real terms. Only in non-selective insntutions was 
there an increase jn resources expended per stude#t . . 

(2) In the public sector, institutions with average selec- 
tivity also cut down on ins'truaional costs in real 



^ . terms. 



\ 



, All the institutions with declining enrollments, excqjt private 

highly selective institutions, increased their resources per student, once 

instructional costs are translated into dollars of constant value. 

It is notable .ti iat highly, selective institutions in tj^ private s«;tor 

(far too few '^ns^ticns in the public seaor rqportSitota to enable one to 

generalize about this group) kqpt the level of their resouro^ almost constant 

^r FTE. The most gifted stud«its were neither spoiled nor skimped cxj. 

A more precise mp^ure of expenditures per student, which 

aftfsmpts to taJce into consideration the additioaal cost of teaching graduate 

i * 

and professional students, provides somewhat, but not startlingly, differ- 



ent results . Undergraduates iij the private^sector had fewer resources ( 
expended on their insti-uction in schools with medium; average and below. 
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average selectivity, wl^ich^aMed enrollment, Otiviously these schools 
made an effort to keep^ their rolls by increasing die proportion of 



graduate and professional students in their total enrollment . 

1 . ■ • .. 

A strlkfaig ins^t ihto the econoriiics of the pri^^Ate sector 

• . . . * , / 

cari be gained by examining the proportion of tuition to instructional coata 

by FTE and SUS . Widi die exception of highly seleaiv,e and non-sela:tive 

schools, tuition QC^ers 75-83 per cent of instruaional costs per FTE stu- 

v-de^ Both highly selective and non -selective (probably religiously spdn- 

sored) scboc^ content themselves with sating tuition to cover 15 or 20 

per cent less of their instruaional costs . (See Table 22 .) ^ ^ ' 

From the point of view of ttie standard undergraduate student. 



the piQture is very different. If our calculations of the additional cost of 
providing graduate ^cation fure anjrwhere near accurate, undergraduate 
. students in higlily sel^iive schools in the private sector p^y the total of 
their -own instructional costs. Tbosft in the majority of schools with medi- 
um and' iiverage selective subsiclize graduate studies, since their tuition 
is higher than the ^timated cost per undergraduate. Only in schools with 

^ V : ' 

beV3W*average selectivity (including non-§elective schools) are under- 
graduates subsidized. (S^ Table 23.) It is interesting to note that the 
sctiools which did not show any decline in enrollment; and[ the schools 
which showed a stpall rate of decline in enrollment, virtually broke ^en 
. 00 their tfKlergi;aduat6 instruction. Rcx^l^^jMialf of the* selectivity groups 
nia^'a profit on imdergraduates who paid full tuition fees . ^ 



to the public sector, where giiticxi is lower, the proportion 
whidi tuitiOQ covers shows no ve^y clear trend when the ratios are^cal- 
ciliated on the basis of FTE" students . The ratio of tuition to SUS cost, 
tboug^^ indicates^^^tbe nKJke selective schools pass on a higher propor- 
tion of their costs tatheir imdergraduates . It is also in ttie public sector 
that one can see clearly that schools whose tuition acbqunted fo^ a higher . 
proportion of instructional costs per SUS were niost likely to lose students . 
No such clear treiKl can be discerned in the private sector,^ 

nr. THE FINANCES OFS^TO POSTSECONDAR Y SECTOR TO 1985 
Many oteervers fear that die finances of most colleges' aad 
imiversities will continue to be in disarray for the next decadeT'^T^ 
prc^osis is largely ^3>ased upon tfee outlook for enrollments . 'pptimists 
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pr(^^ that the workload of colleger and universiti^'wiU remkin at roughly 
the present love;^ while pessimists forecast significant declines in the 
course of fte next few years . ^ ^ 

While no one is certain about the levels ci^ future eorollmCTts, 
there is general agreement that the period of growth of the college and 
university market is past,^«iifl that the'wdrkload of colleges and diversities 
is likely to stabilize, or could decline by as much as 15-20 per cent. The 
consequeQces of stability, not to mention a shirinking market, naturally 
wcxrry admbiistra&rs of individual institutions. They are not sure how 
their institutions will b? aff^ed/;,Eveo in the course of the past few years, 
when enroUmoits increased m<^e slowly than in the 1960's and iti some 



iadtitutiooQ declined dramatida&y, costs per student increased, and the 

* c ■ ' 

task of balancing «q>eiKiitures and income became more difficult. The 
prospects of mani^^ college and university budgets during a period of . 
no-growth or decline gives shivers to university presidents^ 

bi the following pages, we pr^^t an ^alysis of the intq>act 
of different. levels of enrollment on the finances of higher education^ This 
is followed^ an e^^oeition of policies which may be desirable to preserve 
the viability of the Wghef ^education sector . 1^ . . 

Such analysis canned be approached in a mechanical, statistical 

\ 

manner. Past developments offer v^iy little guide to th^future because 
in no period in recent history did higher education reach a steady state, 
and enrollment declines ^visage^ by pessimism have never occurred. 

Thus, past prend^^nnot be usod m«:hanistically to project 
fiitui^e developments to 1985. Instead, the effect of stable or declining, 
enrollments has to be estimated as it impacts upoa different segments of 
the higher education seaor. The only suitable technique for estimating 
the interaction of enrollments, costs, and revalues on the finances of 
higher education is simulation. « 

The results of any simulation are affected fundamentally by 
^the itfibrlytng assumptions r^arding the behavior of the components 
which enter the nKXi^. The choice of these relations hipe^ and their form, 
predecermines the outcome of the exercise. Hence, it is. extremely 
import^t to explain how the estimates fed into the simulation model are 
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(tearived^ especially since there Is no con^^sus about the way costs or 
revenues will behave. 

We have taken great pains to spell out the assumptions in 
d^il at the very outset of this study and describe in detail prtijections 
of enrollments and costs. Also, in order to make the study as us^l as 
possible, we have chosen to simulate the revenues and expenditures of 
higher education using a variety of assumptions, some c^timistic, and 
others on the pessimistic si<j|^. T^e band between the pessimism and opti- 
mism is based upon insights we gained in performing other ^alyses of 
pasrdevelopment3 in hi^er education, ^d while it may be narrower 
than^ that preferred by some writers, we believe it t^b^ realistic. 
r - Projections of Future Enrollments | 

An illustration of this a^iroac^, and the reaspningwhicli under- 
lies it, is highlighted in the projections of en^llments presr^ted below. 
One is rela*tively optin^stic ^bout pe demiand for higher ^otJation, the 
other is nd^.^^ased on past prop^sities to att^d higher education insti- 
tuitions, we estimate that the total nuriiber of students will number 11.3 
11.4 million students in both 1980 and 1985 (Table 24). This estimate- 
for ySf^er age groups was based on participation rates borrowed ^om 
U. S. Bureau of the Census studies*. Enrollment for older groups, ages ~ 
24' and up,«were derived by trending estimates of ret^uugrowth in partici- 
pation In adolt pc^tsecondary education, and the possible imi^ct of the . 
flDd of Veteran's Benefits. 
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The resulting -estimates were then allocated to different levels 
of higher educati^. Ccmaj^nt proportions of students, by age group, were 
allocated to undergraduate and_graduate programs . The estimate of total 
undergraduate students was further subdivided between the pool of students 
taking d^^- credit prc^ams, and those enrolled in non-d^ree credit 
courses of stu^ This latter estimate was borrowed from the NCES pro- 
jections, ' , 

- The high estimate of enrollments was derived by allocating 

imdergraduate degree credit, non-d^ee credit, and graduate aijd first 
-professional students into full and jjart-time categories using the estimates 
of the NCES. The shares of the public and private sectors in eac*h of these 
cat^ortes was kept constant throughcxit the period, an assumption sub- 
jBtantiiated by the past ten-year^ trends (Table 25). The resulting projec- 
tions antic^ate slow growth in the"public^ sector between 1974/75 and 
1979/80 from 5.9 million to 6.6 million FTE student^, and a leveling off 
9f enrollments during the next five years . In the private sector, enroll- 
ments are. expected to remain at the 1974/75 levels between now add 1980, 
i.e., 1.9 "million PTE students, and ta be .100 thousand less in 1985/ 

The low estimate of enrollment is predicated on the assumption 
that an increasing proportion of students will attend part -time ^ and that 
, tlie share of pajj-time enrollments for degree-cr^it undergraduates will 
increase from die currentHevel of 36-37 per cent of' the cotal to 51 per 

t • ^ t ' • 

cent*, th^ attaidance pattern of-non-d^ree students. The share of non- 
d^;ree students attending part-time was estimated to increase 10 per cent, 

f '.^3 ' . 
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to 61 per cent of the total", equal to that of graduate students today, to 
tiie case of graduate and first professional students, their share of part- 
time enrollment >a8 incre^ed by 10 per ce^, to 71 per cent of the total, 
in proportion to the estimated increase in part-time attendance of non- 



degree students (Table 26). These enrollmetfts were then translated into 
•SUS (Table 27). ^ ^ ■ . ■ 

•The' assumptions underlying tfce low projections, -ttough. fairly 
■ arbitrary, are not difficult to Justify. In the first place, the share of 
part-time students has beavgrowing Caster than projected by NCES . In ' 

« «. « * 

the secoad place/ therfe are sound economic reasons why the proportion 
of part-time students Is likely to increase. As the financial returns from 
attending college for the average student decline, the rational resi^Snse 
for students is to reduce their investment iij acquiring additional education 
As long as their most'inqwrtant single conq>ofaent of cost is foregone in- 
tx)me, it would make sense for students to minimize ;this conq>q^^t and 

r » 

attend part-time. * » ' 

Such a shift in enrollment patterns wiU reduce the FTEJoad 

of public institutions by 12 per cent from the. high projecdons and that of 

private institutions by a little over 20 per cent. These projections are 

based oo the assunqjtion that both types of institutions keep the same share 

of market by^iype of studentNvQJcourse, if'private Institutions start ^m- 

^ 

pedng more aaively for part-time studepts, their enrollments may be 
itigh?r than those in the low projection. 
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Estimates of bistructioiial Costs ' , 

As wlUi eiirollm«[it projectiofis, crucial assumptions, or ' 
choices, also must ^^/made about the behavtor of different components ^ * 
of ^pru^ooal^costs in the fiiture. The most difficult decis^oij^elate 
to the behavipr of professional, especially faculty, wages . It will be re- 
menAered that during each of/he ten years ending with 1970,^ faculty 
wages increased three per cent faster than the CPI. By contrast, in the 
^ * five years which followed, faculty wage increases Is^ed the CPI index 
gains by r. 1 per cent a year on the average. 

How will wages of faculty grow in the future?. It can be argued 
diat professors have already taken a sizable beating in Hvlng standards, 
and projections .of large erosions of purchasing power are not warrdited 
' for an exercise deigned to measure the extent «f the possible fin£uicial 
crisis of )ilgh«: education. It can also be argued tha?rwlth the plethora 
pl lnstructional staff ccmtinuing unabated, it is unrealistic to project wage 
.fbl^enses rell^tih^ conditions when ^oiAy was in short supply. 
- / ^wier than take an anpopular position, we decided to present 

'<e <!ost estimates based on different assumptions related to 
deii^oC^PQI^'ls'; tlietLfst^ an(^ higher one, assumes that wages of 
ttiach^ .will incr^e three per cent a year for each ranlc, or as fast as 
ij^i^di^n^^ a il^t^t>wing, full-employment economy. The second 




-^^< J es^ruite|aaQeB th^ increase in wages at 2.0 per cent a year, one 

* cent uiuleriiie.gl:awtii of productivity in a slower-growing 
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economy characterized^^MUgher unen^loyment levels • 

. ' The rate of growth oi clerical wages, other instructional and 
departmental research, and administrative costs^was* projected to increase 

at 3.0 per cent for the fast-growth '(ftiU employment) economy, and 2.5 

^ — * 

per cei^for .the slower-growth model, pperation and maintenance expenses 
#ere allowed to ^ow 3.7 per cent faster than the price level, m line with 
past tr^ds. Finally, library e3q>ensfes were allowed y increase by 3.5 
per cen^per year in the slow-growtii M^^ion, and 5.0 per cent in the fast 
grdwth model. Again, these rales rea^icaJly reflea past growth rates. 
~ ^ On the assumption that'resources*par standard undergraduate * 

Student will remain constant, these assumpticxis were translated into 

'•A 

estiniated costs per SUS for five jtears of 13-14 per cent increases in con- 
stant dollars for -th^low -growth model, and a 17-18 per cent, increase 
^ for the h^h-growth 4|^deL^Jj ten years, ending with 19S5', the c<^ts are^ 
projeaed to mcrease by 28 to 30 per cent for the low, and 37 to 39 per 
cent for the high projection, for the public and private sectors respectively " 
(Table 28). » « 

0^ Ip practice, total costs per student are likely to increase some- 
whac faster than these projections./ The near stagnation or ix)ssible decline 
in enrollment will increase the proportion of senior 'fer^lty and adminis- 
trators in total employment. Based on*a simulation of the rank distribution 
0f the teaching staff, esttmates were prqjared to take into account these 

* * * 

developmenta. Sfoce roughly half of the taal cost is accounted for by this 
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type of persoooel, the growth in real costs was Aawequently increased by 
one to two per cent for the public sector, and by six^ tenths to 3 per cent 
for the private sector for the first five years, dep^^ilin^upon the enroll- • 
ment projection. For the sum-total of ten years, the in(^^ease in cosjpi ^ 
from increasing seniority was from 2,5 to 3.5 j^r cent/or^e public, ife 
from 2 to-4 per cent for the private sector. 

Alternative assumptions, which #ould have permitted the costs 
in public schools with declining enrollments to rise considerably, could ^ 
have resulted myii^her e;qf>enditure projections . For instance, 4fthe budget 
m0f9bhc schoolaLwhich were projected to lose stud^ts were not cut and 
ju^1^pg)t cqpstahf for the next 10 years, the total costs of the public sectc^- 
could conceivably be some seven j)er cent higher. 

In the private sector, only one assumption was made about ^ 
the course of the-past five years, spools with declining enroll* 
ftient, which had started with lower costs per stiident compared to schools 
which held their own or gained enrollment, have caught up ^lerQife^sts of 
the more successful schools, and so have their tuitioh changes. It would^ 
be unrealistic ^^oject that weak schools could spend 'substantially more, 
and chaise much nwre, than schools which\^re more popular. Y\eVkCe, 
the estimated outlay for the^Jrivate sector was built up on the basis of the 
experlCTce of strong schools^ and it wa^^sumed that they would impose 
their levels of costs^d tuitkxi on the ^hers. 

Under the low projection, the enro lhnei rt in institutions which 



costs . In 



managed to Increase their enrollment il the past is projected to decline 

slightly. We ad)ifeted the costs per student by four per cent in 1980 and 

' ' • * 

, X985,te^ow for the increased'coeit of maintaining inbreak plant, in 

addition to the previous adjustments for the seniority of the faccdty. 

Back of the env^j^ope estimates, wber? it waCs ^sum^ that V 

budgets of schools Ioeidg.enrt)l|Tneats would not decline in constant dollar s( 

so that they would be allowed4;o operate, increased outlays of 15 to 25 per 

cent were the ones estimated. The budgets per student of some schools 

with declining enrollments would have to exceed by two-thirds those of 

' ' ■ * -/ 

8ctK)6|^ where enrollments stayed at present levels. 

" ' ♦ - ~ • ■ ' 

The i^esukii^ ^timates of costs per stahdard undergraduate 

student and FTfi ^appear in Table 29, They are quite consistent with past 

experience. Ttn^ costs per staqdard' undergraduate student are slightly 

highe^ in .^private sectsor than in tfie public sector, under all assumptions, 

)uiyalent student quite a bit higher, as the 

^undergraduate students in that sector is expeaed 




^^aj the costs per .fa^t^prlele 
proportion of gi^uate >^^und 



to Increase. . r 

' , ♦ . I • ' * « 

It is 9ignificanf^hat evoi witH^e "stingy" increases projected 
for rtie private s^pr, the' spread between the costs in the private seaor 
either on a'SUS ha^la^and, especially on to PTE basis , are likely to ^ 
widen. ThiM, unless (l)*the private sector either economizes on resources 
per Q^bdent, or (2) allows wages of its employees to lag behind ^ose in the 
public sector, or (3) W& resources devoted io graduate students, its cost 
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structure ivUl make it, Increasingly difficult for. it to compete witti the 
public sector. A range of tot^l cost (Estimates .appears in Table SO. 

^ Resrenues 

Pr(^ectiofi8 of revenues were prq>ared for (I) tuition, (2) state 
\ ^ - ■ 

and local goj^emment appropriations, (3) stu<ient aid revenues, and (4) 

endowment ami ^fts sqjarateljTfor the public adi private sectors . 

R^ession equations were fitted for data for the past 10 to 15 

years. In the case of all in^rtant revenue soufces., simple regression 

explained between 80 and 99 per cent of the variance, and thus produced 
^ - '\ 

reliable forecast on the assumption that siqq>ort patterns in the higher 
education sector do not change drastically. These resulting projections, 
expressed in 1^4/75 prices, are summarized below, 

For instance, the R^ for the tuition equation for both the public 
and private sectors, which explained the.level of tuition as a funaion of 
per capita disposable income, •'-•as ,97 for the pflblic and .98 fcjr the private 
^ sectors respectively. -The tuition levels forecast by these equations, of 
ccxu-se, dq>ended on the -growth level of the output of the economy, and 
in the case of tiie high growth GNP were $646 per PTE studait in 1980 and 
$"747 in 1985 for thejublic, and $2,783 in 1980 and $3^244 in 1985 for the 
private sector. For the lew -growth economy,, *e tuition levels forecast 
were lower, l,e. , $620 and $703 for 1980 and 1985 for the public sector, 
and $2,6^ and $3»042 for the same two years for the private sector. Thus, 
bodi public and prf^e sector tuitions^n::^^projeaed to increase by 45 per 
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cent within the next ten years under the high GNP assumptiocr. Under the 
low GNP prelections, tuition rates, altliough rising less steeply, stllT 
result in a widening dollar gap between public and private tuitions . The 
ratio between the two, which stood at slightly over 4. 3Sa^ 974/75, will 
remain at roughly that level under either assunjitlon (Table 31)! ' 

It should be noted, in addition, -that the shar^of tuition in 
instruaional expenditure is projected to grow from 16 to per cent or 
pore of the total in the public sector and decline from 74 to less than 70 
per cent of the total in the private sector . 

The variance explained by the regression equatiob used, to 
forecast state and local appropriations was much higher for the public, 
as contrasted to the private seaor. This Is l\jcky, since these moneys 
play a laiger part in the finance of public schools . WevCstimated, on 
'the basis of the equation ihat with a high GNP and high enrc^ment, $16 
blMioo would be available for the public sector in 1980, and that this source 
of ftmds would grow.to $2Q billion by 1985. With low enroUment, the reve- 
nues are reduced by a billioo . Another billion c^d be sKaved by low GNP 
and low enroUment in 1980 and $2 billioo in 1985 (Table 32). State and 
local appropriations b^e always played a much smaller role in the private 
sector, and the amounts forecAt for 1980 and 1985 were in n^>(^se greater 
than M35 million. ' % • 

The best regression for student aid funds chann^ed through 
institu^oas tied the amounts to the gross national product, andf had a 
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respecz^le B of .83 aiRl .86 for the public tod private sectors respectiveljt. 

• « 

For tiie public sector, the amounts forecast were $146 million in 1980 tod_ 
- $179 million in 1985 for the high GNP projection; and $l39 million aod $168 
^[lilllOQ for the low projection . CcMrresponding figures for the private sector 

• (In million§)irere, for the high-piiQjfiCtion, $256 and $307 in 1980 and 1985, 
respeahrely, and $247 tod $290 for die low GNP projection (Table 33). 

The only disappointment in our simple r^ession equations 
was the tbrecast of endowment and gift income in the public seaor . The 
R* of the equation was a mere .5. fiy contrast, the same equation ex- 
plained .98 of the variance for private institutions . Since endowment tod 
gift income plays a mihor part in the finances of public institutions, and 
was forecast to contribute less thto one per Cfent of the tc^l revenue in 
most years, wfe decided not to loc* for better equations . By contrast, in 
the private sector, endowment tod gifts contribute as much as a quarter 
of the mon^s devoted to instruction, and they were forecast to grow to; 
between $2.0 ffl^2 . 1 billion, depending upon the growth of GNP (Table 34^ 

Once die projections are summed, they indicate that the reve- 
nues available for instructibrfin the public sector may be close to $19-20 
bilUon in 1980, depending i^xm the level of wxmomic activity and enroll- 
ment, and those of tte private se«(or may reach b^ween $6. 2 to $7 . 5 

• billioa. Between lHo tod 1985, the revenues are projected to^ow close 
to 20 per cent in real terms for the public tod 15 per cent for the private 
^sector tn constant dollars (Table 35). 
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JThe Next 10 Years— The Parameters of Solvency , * 
A coniparisoD of expecKiitures and outlays for the next t^ 
years in the public sec^ leaves one wiich'a fairly optimistic feeling about 
the finances of that s^or. For all four alternatives, be It high or low* 
levels of enrollment, aiKl high or low growth, sufficient resources seem 
tty>e generated to pay for the instructienal costs of students in tfiat part 
of the hlghn^-i^ducatlon establishment. 

It should beWessed, though, )^ the hair -breadth balance 
between the projections of expenditures and revenyefe depends upoa the 
following crucial as8unq)tl<ms: (1) That states and localities will continue 
their pattern of support to the higher education sector. If legislatures 
decide to- dig in their heels by allocating ttfe same proportion of GNP to 
higher education institutions, sometime after 1980 public colleges and 
universities will have to economize drastically (Table 35). (2) That drastic 
economy measures will be taken to control the costs of institutions whicli 
lose students. Otherwise, as we mentioned above, costs could exceed dur 
estimates by as much as eight per cent, 'and either professional salaries 
would be depressed, or other resources per student would have to be 
ecoortnized. (3) That die relative losses of earning power of members oQ 
tbe faculty <aha-ing the past tiiree years not be made up , but thai-further 
aroskn of ean^^ relative to the average wages of the remaining popula- 
tlOD be s t op p ed, 

- to tbe private sector, the balance between anticipated income 
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ami outUjrs is more etStic. For itie next five years, our projections do 

not antt^^te an accentuation of the overall penury of the private sector. 

\ J . . ^ . 
,In that f^od, unless the economy grows at a fast rate, rhe private sector, 

will be sqoeezed slightly if its enrollments remain at thetr^r^ent levels . 

bi tsen years, serious deficits will materialize with high earoilment, ^and 

lower ones wldi fewer students. 

• The following assumi^ons underlie all pr^ections: (1) The 

balmce between 1975 and 1980 depends upon state and local audiorities not 

cutting down the growth of these mfDneys to die level of the incr^e of the 

GNP. 

« * » 

(2) If certain schools continue to increase their enrollments 
• at ttie expeoBe of other schools in the private sector, nearly sixth 
of the capacity with the hi^ enroUnient, and cloee to one-quarter of the 
capsicity with ttie low enrollment will become redundant (and wilThave to m 
be withdrawn). Wh^cp- some private colleges and universiti^ will tflose, 
or whether tliey will Just reduce their plant and equipment to the scale*^ 
their projected enrollments is not clear. In the long run, the schools with 

^ ' ^ 'r / 

df^'Untng enrollment, as a group, will have to taice drastic stq}s to reduce 
the numbers Wtheir faculty, probably by -some 20 per cent. In other 
wards, the balance between revenue and\^cpenditures in the private sector 
is predicated iqxm vigo^sjus managen^nt cuts to reduce outlays in schools 
where eoroUmem will continue to decline. This will be a tough pill 
fallow. 



(3) Finally, Just like 1§ the public .sector, we have not p^- 

▼ided for a catch-up factor for the faculty. Their salaries were projeaed 

■ r • 
to rise In concert with general productivity. 

•- ■ . 

. A skepti^ reader might also wish to question some of the 
a88uifl|)tions about the growth of endowment ami gifts income to the private 

c. — 

sector, especially if enrollments' decline there drastically. If endowments 
and gifts tacome is proportiooal to the enrollment In that sector, the pro- 
jected revenues under the low projection are, overstated by a shade over 
six per tent. The relative ease of the private sector in catering to fewer 
studCTts could be an illusion. If the eoworay grows slowly, even the low 
enrollment projection revraue is not sufficient to support the projeaed 
expeaaes in 1980. Irrespective of the growth. of the economy, if endow- 
nwnt ami gift income is ov^erestimated, expenditures and revenues of 
the private s^or will be seriously out of balance by 1985 (Tables 36 and 37) 

In summary, if pa^ trends hold, we anticipate only minor 
problems in the public sector, and some financial problems after 1980 
in the private sector. The maintenance of diversity, another way of say- , 
tng that not too many private schools will have to cl<%e, will remain a hot 
topic for the next ten years, and especially during the 1980' s. 

IV. AN EVALUATION OF FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
Federal policy to meet the financianree^s of the pxwtsecopd- 
ary sector should be formulated in the context of a thj^ -pronged analysis 
along the following lines: (1) ^nancial developments the whole of the 
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piiblic and private sectors, (2) an' analysis of schools which gained or lost 
enrollnient^, and (3) recomroeodatioiis for de^ng with the problems ^ 
the academics, jv^ are the real losers of the present penury. 

Financial conditions in the past. Recent aurreys by Bowen and 
K^er^^ have docun^nted the uneasy balance between expeiKlitures^and 
revenues in tjie private sector. The two authors concluded that the dire 
predictioQB which had been' made abput the private 8chcx)is' inq>eQding ^ 
bankrtptcy wer^ not coming true. They also Identified the following as 
the principal sources of savings in private schools: (1) keeping the rate of 
grqpth of. professionals' salaries below that of the general price level, 
and (2) forking the existing faculty harder, both by reducing the faculty/ 
sQideot ratio *andl>y expanding offerings t>y faculty members, whose num- 
bers are either constant or declining. * >^ 

The travail of the public sector has been more spottily docu- 
mented. News about the City of New York*s difficulties and the tough 

ceilings on spending in several states have made headline . As a general 

« 

rule, states and localities have tripd to reduce the rate of growth of sub- * 
sidies to postsecondary institutions and have forced a large number df 
' institutions to tighten their belts. 

, A simple in^ dramatic way to measure the extent of the econ- 

omies made^ during Ae years 1971 to 1975 is t6 compare earlier projec- 
dOQs with actual e3q>enditure8 in 1974/75. We prepared such a serlbs of 
pn^ections^^ for 1975/76^i>«llf years ^o, and we have fe-estimated them 
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tor the academic year ending in 1:^75 for this' report. This shows that . 
even if one uses the nnodel which projeaed the lowest level of increase in 
costs (the one which assumed that (1) professional wage levels were likely 
to deteriorate In relation to average wages, and (2) that the economy was 
Ukely to grow at a relatively slow rate), the projected e3q)^difures exceed 
tiie anKxmts actually spent. 

We estimate that public institutions spent th^ per cent less 

than projected, and 'private institutions four per cent les? than projected 

4 

for thern^. By far the major part of the "savings" was reilized by keeping • 
professional wages below ppjected levels . We estimate that real wages ' 
in 1975, wese seven per cent less than anticipated by our pessimistic pro- 
JectiOQ. Thus the total savings in the public sector came out of the pockets 

V 

of the professional and taaciiiUg staffs . In the private sector, roughly 
tbree -quarters of the savings could be explained in the same way. The 
lien's share of the remaining savings Came from lower real levels of ex- . 
penditures on operation and maintenance. The use of other resources and 
their proportions, remained relatively ccmstant throughout the period. 

"fhe shQrt-fail o^ resources which necessitated this policy of 
prof^sional wage restraint ' ^a^ caused by .the slower-than-expected growth 
(rf the economy. Receipts frdio tuition, epdowmaits and gifts, and state 
appropriations were all reduced by the effects of^he current recessi9a. 

The level of tuition in both the public and private sectors is 
unusually highly correlated to the level of per capita disposable income. 
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f Since Incomes were depressed by the recession, the level of tu^ition was 
set lower t^ian it would havej^eea under full emplosrment. We estirtiate 
that public institutions could have charged $56^more per FT^E student in 
1975 had there been full enfipioyment, and private institution^ could have 
charged $140 more./ In tiiat year, the increased tuition could have brought 

* ^ 

$335 million more to the public seaor and $282 million more to the pri- 
vate sector. 

The incon^ from ebdowmrat and gifts was also d^ressed by 



the lower level o^ th% groas national produa. In a full employment economy, 
(Hitdic postsecondary institutions could have received an additional $20 
million Jn endowment aad gift income, and private institutions couKi have 
received $140 million 'more. Assuming that the relationship between gross 
national product, enrollment and state appropriations continued as in the 
past )Ji^ear^» $280 millioD more would have beea apprc^riated by states 
fox the public sector if there had beeiHEiojecessioa . The combined costs 
of the recessioti-were roughljTa billion dollars for the public.jmd^pri^ate ^ 
^diools. ^--"^^N . 

This additional sum would have been sufficient to prevqpt pfo^ 
fessiooal and instructional wages from lagging behind the price level. Of 
course, under full en^loyinent, per capita personal incomes would have 
been higher- aqd probably an .ackiitional billion dollars would have bee^ re- 
quired to maintain pr(^>ortionality between professors' average conipenea- 
tlon and overage earnings; In other words, ^ea in a full employment 
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.ecoaom]^ the average faculty member could have been expected to be com- 
paratively worse off In 1975 than in 1971, btft he would not have lost actual 
purchasing ix>wer. 

The balance between the publit and private sector. ' P^rojec^ions 
of eorollments by sector presented in thla study were- based on past treqds . 
These 'treads are not Immutablie. A number of reasons can be^dEdi^ed to 
pn^ect. either gain^ or losses by fhe private sector between now and 1985. 
' - Oi the optimistic side, the Slon^own, if not the viitual halt, 

of jftw camiHises established under public fu^ices^ill remove some of 
the pressure iq>oo private institu^oos. On the pessimistic side, the ever- 
widening gap between public and private tuition will probably continue to 
undermine the proportion of students going to p^vate schools . 

Although it may sound as 'an anadiema to the r^resentatiyes 
at ptAUc schools, federal hicentives to ioicrease public tuition levels may- 
ijpt^ ou$ of place. If Basic Opportunity Grants were increased in such a / 

way ttiat a significant portion, up to $1,000 a^year, was reserved for the 

- ^' . , , ■ ' 

payment of tuition, ^e incentive to states to take advantage of this increased 

money could be irresistible. 'Most dispassionate observers, witness die - 

recent recommendations submitted to. the Nek Jersey State Department 

o^Bducation, do bemoan die large subsidy to children of rich parents who 

attend pul>lic schools . 

la conclusion, it may be ai^ropriate to stress that the s^ment 

of students traditionally served by the private seaor may be shrinkti^ . 



faster than total enrollments Some private schools were either unaMe . 
or unwilling to maJce suitable arrangements to attract p^^rc-time students'. 

^ U die conditions described by the low enrollment projection do materialize, 
eUber their attitude will have to change, or many schools will lose enroll- 
raeot and some ?^ be fcorced to close their doors . It has been argued 

. that schools threatea|||||||^ extinction are located in. areas where tiieiKs' ^ 
is little oppoftimity for p^-time employment, and that they have Been " 
V^lctlms of a trend.' It is su^ested tha'^ey take some aa^ to provide, 
part-time^^, po6s1l]|||PP^^ing ck>wB on full -time staff for clerical,' 
maintenance and, perh^s, student counselling endeavors, and cut up these 
job^p make part-tifne earning oppoiximi^es for their own students. 

#The designing of attractive eam-while-you-ieam* programs could well be 

Nmcjiiraged by^the {^d for P3Btsecondary Education. Should the 
etudies prove a success^ the^judicious use of Wqrk-study mon^ could go 



a long way toward preserving smaller institutions'. 



^ # We have shown below that if it is believed desirable ^or the 
relative wages of teachers to return to their former levels » institutional 
aid may be required to'achieve this purpose. On the other hand^ one could 
brgiM that the deterioration of wages of collie te&chers could have thp 
posit iye effect actli^ as a^ignal to potential graduate studaits to stay 
away from sctool. One could butpress this argument with the fact that 
jmost.of tiie^ deficits in the private sector are caused by graduat^e studients^ 
and that aid.co flistitutioos will not help undergraduate, the group to which 



most federal aid is targeted. 

Instttuticipial aid to postsecondary institutioDs seems more * 
Justified if one is pessimistic about the ability of tfie economy to come 
baek to full enq)Ioyment. Our projections indicate that if there is light 
^ the end of the economic tunnel, it would appearShat federal institutional • 
programa are less easy to advocate. 

^e have searched our conscience at length, and have not come 
to a firm conclusion about the desirability of institutional aid. On balance, 
we have come out against it. It states and localities continue their subsidy 
poUcy, there will certainly be^enough money for the public sector. Popular 
.schools ip the private sector also ought to make ends meet. Subsidies to 
^acbools not able to take energetic enou^ action either to scale down ex- 
penses^r attract more stiKieots are UkeTy to encourage profligacy and 
• waste, and be disfunctional from an economic point of view . , 

Schools which gained or lost enrollment. Our analysis has 
. highlighted th&faa that the offerings of the school, its location,^ its reputa- 
tion, or some other factors that are difficult to measure have affiected 
trf^recent growtii or decline of schools . These in^gibles are prob^ly 
more important tlian the resources exi>eoded per student,. -tuition cjjarges, 
or ^ r%cio of .tuition to' instructional costs . ' ' 

ft is alt M all dear wfiether a change in taste or an increase 
the state std^^es -to students who attend private institutions was respon- 
lBfl>le for the better-than-expecfed showing of some schools in the private 



sectoF. ' However, it is quite clear that the increased acc^tance of sub- 
professional prep^ation has benefited a number of public sector junior 
collies, while ti\e well -publicized surplus of teachers has hurt state in- 
stitutions wtiich specialize in teadier -training. 

T^e most significant finding in the an^dysis of schools which 
gained or lost enrollment was that the scl^ools whio^ were most popular 
with students did ndt gain i^esources peir^tudent. On the other hand, 
schools which could no longer attract the sarnie number of students from 
year to year did increase th^ resources . Either they were suffering 



^^Sfirofn 



diseconomies of soalei or theyxould not cut down ^elr outlays fast 



oiough. 

Aid to instinitioasj^ith declining enrollments is liJceiy to weaken 
those institutions which are popular with students. In the public sector, 
where the allocations to the posttecondary sector are probably fixed in 
the aggr^ate/'stiRKJrt to failing 'instttutions reducep the resources avail- 
able to the successful ones . States should really that a bail-oot of lexers 
^ in the public sector will adversely affect the private sector . The avail- 
ability of places in highly subsidized schools with low. levels of enrollment 
is likely to attract students who would othenyise enroll in smaller private 
. sctooLs . 

^ It is equally difficult to justify a program to save private 

^ sdiools which Ml tt) attract students. If this help made it possible for 
them to lower their tuition below the level of other private school^, we 
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would be consciously encburagliig atu&ents to choose schools with offerings 
lliiidi they considef to be less economically viable than others . With 
coU^e grackiates coinpeting increasingly for professi^al and other high- 
stittuB jobs, specific prq>aration for the wor)d of work is likely to b«Come 
^ more pibpui^, and traditional liberal arts collies may have to widen 
. tiidr offerings. Trustees and admintsfratorg of private campuses tliat 
continue to lose enrollment should seriously tiiink abot^ either dpnsolldafl^ 
l&ese schools and/or reorienting their offerings to specialties that are 
demanded by students . ^ any federal action is indicated, it is to encourage 
the sdiools' self-study to adjust tl^ir mission in tonaorrow's student en- 
. rollmept pattens and the economy. 

, ftro^ems of academics . The sjrmpathy for the penury of post- 
secoodary in^tit^itions 'pressed in this report "^ould ring ftOse in the light 
^he limiteJifenan recommendations above. The reader should not be 
• deceived by this sifpareiBt contradiction. ' Others, besides us, have docu- 

- 'mented«tbe faa that l^lyitions are coping with the crisis, but that 

\ - ' ' ' ■ ' 

academics are the real losers. 

■ ■ ' . ^ ■ \ • ■ 

There is little rH0 in* sight far teachers . fa the first place, 

their ba^ining position is poor. The w611 -documented glut of Ph. D. 's 

has reflTtilted in excessive numbers of applicants for academic jobs in both 

bumanities £0^1 the hard sciences. Administxlators hav$ discwer'ed a new 

■ 

power over establisM academics. As nKTvement b^een institutions ' 
stopped., tte chances of losing a valuable member of tiie faculty to • 



another institution have been greatly reduced. In this, ind in futipe^ 
crises, it is likely that teachers will bear the brunt of flie econoitilzing. 

The decltoe in teachers' earnings is lilcely to have deleterious 
effects. In the sh^rf noy if academic w£^es deteriorate~in relation to 
average wages, we can e3q>ect some lowering of the quality of the faculty 
in areas such aT^ODomics, iaw and medicine, where teachers can easily 
switch to employment in 5cher sectors . In the long run, this d^erioration 
may beccmie very^seribus, if embittered professors uniooize and wages 
are sec oo the basia of seoioritjr, rather than specialty. 

The brunt of the burden of the financial crises in academia 
will probably continue to be borne by professionals . Our proj^ions in- 
dicate tiiat under dertain circumstances, teachers may continue to experi- 
ence a relative d«erlorafion of 'their earning levels to relieve the financial 
crtnefa on institutions . - . 

^ ' In ail probability, administrators have not pushed teadier^ 

to the limit of their tdlerance nor have they exhausted their options in 

k^ping coita down. For ini^ce, the elimination at classes witii low 

enrollments and tl^ eliinination of redi^dant dq)artments has j,ust begun. 

The opportunity to employ oq>$l part-time ^is the large number of 1%. D/ 

who have Jobs outside of the^^emic establishment, to teach part-time " 
* * • 

stunts at nigfaCt has not been fully exploited* This adjimct foculty is 
generally badly paid, and do^ not r^^ive any fringe b^efits . With in- 
cz^easfa^ pziPportiocB bi^jbose enrolled attending collie part-time, this 



opportimlty to cut down oo faculty costs does not appear to be trivial. 

) The coBfiequeot reductioo of demand for full -time faculty will 

straigtheo the hand of acfminTso^^rs in their negotiaiiofi^ with unions or 
indMdual faculty members. The^exteot to which the spirit of academic 
coUe^liility l8 likely to be affected cannot ^ gauged. ^ 

If poliGy-^^akers shara our concern about the academics' 



losses in the ecoiiomi:^jecking ordfer, special attention ought to be paid 
to in^roiring conditions in the academic labor market. There are two 
measures which could be sq^^ested to this end: (1) providing a special fmd 
to make it ^sible for academics to retire early, both by nuttching funds 
to the retirement fimds and, additionally, by providing special appropri- 
atiqns to index their retirement bene^ to tte cost of living, md (2) sub- 
sidizing the fringes, if ikx the salaHes of academics, in onSer to increase 
the fi^da that are availl&le for th^ salaries . Fectei:al policy planners 
^ should consider both the possibility of government funding for tlie retire- 
ment benefits mentioiied abov^, and possibly the funding of a 8pecialj}rogran 
to reimburse academics for their medical costs or -for Aelr children's 
allege tuition. 
Summary . 

The cpmparative penury of postsecondary ijistitutions, which 
we i|0cribe mostly to the stottrdj^ in the ecoiKJmiC growth of the U.S. , 
ium not significantly affected the i^esourcea expended to educate students . 
bMtead, as we have shoum, ttere 1^ been mi increasing misallocation of * 
rAoor^ (hiring the past five years, with the schools that attract more 
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students having to make do with l^s, while the schools that lose students 
ibre q>tsodiiig more. In t^ next ten years, we believe that suf^ent funds 
will be generated for a parsimonious ope'ratioil of higher education. 
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- ^ Pootnoces 



^Earl IJ. Cbeit, The New Depregglop in Higher Educatiorf : A Study of 
, Financial CoyUpons at 41 (ioUeges and Univereities {McGraw Hill Book 
CCMnpany, 1971). '■ " 

Appendix A« 

^See Appendix Table A-1 

*See Appendix B. ^ 

^oeeph Froomkin et al. . The Financial Prospects of the P ost- Secondary 
Sector, 1975 to l990 7WaiEngton: foseoh fWnkin Inc.. Am\ ^ 

%ee Appendix C. • 

Mnber of standard undergraduate students was deriv^ by using a 
Weighted measure of Fl^ enrollment at different levels of instruciioo 
and in different types of institutions . The weighting- was as follows: 



Pre-Baccalaureate First Professional Graduate 



_ Public Uiiveraities 
V. lOther Pour- Year 

^Q-Year 
Private Universities 

Other Four- Year 
. Two-jYear 



1.04 


. 2.8 


3.1 


1.04 . 


2.8 


2.8 


.84 






1.09 


2.8 


3.1 


1.03 


2.8 


2.9 


.84 







^Frocwnkin, clt. Also see Section IV of this report. 

'The comparisons for die 1970/71 to 1974/75 period are made more diffi- _ 
cult not only by changes in the form, but alsoljy the change in the defini- 
tion of enrollments 1^ type of institution. In 1973/74 NCES Reasonably 
decided to disaggregate satellite can5>uses from parent institutions . Thus , 
instead of reporting fbur-year and two-year colleges as part of a parent 
un^ersity system, these schools were reported in their appropriate cate- 
gtwyg- For the sake erf comparability, we have adjusted some financial 
statistics, and labeled them as old aggregation, in the first, descriptive 
cfaqxer of the study. Since statistics on both^base8 were available in 
1973/74, the ratios developed from tfiat year's experience were applied to 
1974/75, to derhw estimates based on the old aggre^atido . 
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In tiie seccmd p^irt of our study, we have used the original HB6IS data to 
regroup all institutions in a consistent mapper. Thus, all doctorate- 
granting institutions are imder the heading of universities . For certain 
analyses, they have been disaggregated with divinity schools, service ' 
, schools, certain technical schools, and schools with medical schools 
reported separately. Pour-year schools include campuses which offer 
abactiek>r's or meter's degr^, and two-year schools those institution^ 
with offerings generally below the bachelor's . 

^^^See Appendix Table A-3, ,^ 

^^This statemeot is not strictly true. Slightly differaa't changes in ratiM 
of ftiU-tin^ faculty for SUS were observed in different types of schools . 
Only if one assumes that pay is related to benefits to students*can this 
statenoent be rationalized. 

^^ta estinaating the composition of faculty by rank, it was assumed, first 
of all, that the combined death and r«irement rate for faculty would be 
1.5- per cent per year. This is consistent with ^timates^ derived by 
Cartter (Allan M. Cartter and Robert L. Farrell, 'Academic Labor 
Martet Projections aixl the Draft, •* The Economics and Financing of 
Hi^er Ecfaication in tfa» United Sj^ttes (Washington: U .S .G .P .67. 1969, 
p, 361). It was hirther assumed that suqh dgaths and r^irem^ts as did . 
occur would be confined to the top two ac^3em|c ranks, professors and 
associate professors. Ackiitionally, on the basis of HEGIS dat^, estimates 
were made of.tte number of promotions and losses at each academic rank 
and for both tte public and private sectors for thfpefiod.l 970/71 to 1975/ 
76. These fates of pronation and loss were then used to estimate the 
rank distribution of faculty for 1980 and 1985, with estimates of total 
faculty needed and new hires derived by assuming a constant faculty- 
MjJdeac ratio to 1980 and 1985. 

13 _ 
The estimates are based 'on the assumption that the growth of each type 

o^ scJkwIs (grwing, declining less than 10 per cent, and declining more 

thail 10 per cent) would be similar to the experience of the past 5 years: 

Git-l ^ 

Where G is ^iroUment for type of school i, t-1 is 

the previous five-yel^Bipd, and t is the period for the projections 
This Allocation results in the following projection: 
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(enrollment in thousands of FTE) 
PRIVATE 



Low 



f 



^ C High Enrollment Enrollment 

19W) 1985 1980 1985 



High 



NoDedlne 962 1,112 1,203 889 945 

Less Than iO Per Ceilt Decline 493 457 397 365 312 
Greater Than 10 Per Cent Decline 403 299 208 239 .163 

PUBLIC 

No.Decline 4,630 5,524 5,775 4,870 5,067 

Less "Dian 10 Per Cent Decline 771 713 575 628 504 

Greater Thap 10 Per Cent- Decline 494 370 248 326 216 

Talcing FTE costs as of 1974/75 and newly projected enrollments ..the 
figures cited in the text were derived. 

^^For both the high and low GNP projections, the following estimates of the 
civilian labor force in 1980 and 1985 were used (figures are in thousands): 

(1) 1980: 101,673 

(2) 1985: 108,602 

These estimates were taJcen from the Montlily Labor Review (Washington: 
U.S.G.P.O., December 1976), Table 3, page 7. 

, For tiie high GNP projection, the following assun^Jtions were made: • 

^ (1) Productivity increase: 3 per cent per year. * . 
(2) Iteemployment: 4 per cent. 
(^ HcHirs per week: ctown .2 per cent per year. 

\ . . * - ' 

For the low Q»JP projection, the following assumptions were made: 

(1) Productivity: up 2.5 per cent per year. 

(2) UoemployiiQent: 6 per cent., ^ 
jf3) Hours per weel^: down .2 p^r cent p«: year. 

t • ■ 

Applying tfiese growth rates to 1974-75 GNP, we obtained GNP estimates 
(in 1974/75 prices) for the 1979/80 and 1984/85 school years . Personal 
mid disposable personal incomes were assumed to maintain the same ' 
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relationship to GNP as in the recent past. Thus, the following projections 
of GNP, personal income, and dispo^jg>le personal income were derived: 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, PERSONAL INCOME AND DISPOSABLE ' 
INCOME, ACTUAL 1974-19^25 AND HIGH AND LOW PROJECTIONS 



Totel (billiona'of 1974/75 doUars) 

Gross National Product 
High 
Low 

Personal bicon^ 
High (•82) 
Low ^ 

£)isposable Income ^ 
High (.7) 
Low. 



1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 



1,464.8 



1,201.5 



1,031.9 



1,881.6 
1,802.7 



1,542.9 
1,473.2 



2,299.7 
2,157.8 



1,885.8 
1,769.4 



1,317.1 1,609.8 
1,26K5._ 1,510.5 



Note: For 1974/75 uses, GNP price deflator for GNP and CPI as deflator 
for personal income and disposable personal "income. 
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Howard R. Bowen and W. John Minter, Private Higher Education: 
Annual Reports on Financial and EducatjonaTTrends in the P rivate 
seaor of Anierican Higher tiducation ^Washington, b. • ABBoria 
tion Of American OoU^es, l<)75-76). . 

l^aarven Hudgins and lone PhiUips, People's Colleges in Tro uble A ' 
' Financial Profile of the Nation's State Universiti^^d Land -Gra'nt 

coueg^ (Washington, u. C: National Association of i>tate Univer- 

sities and Land Grant Colleges, 1976). ' 

Jack Maggarrel, "State Appropriations Up 24 Pet. in Two Years," 
Chronicle of Higher Education (Washington. D. C), Volume XIII, 
Numbers (October 25, 1976), pp. 9-11.' 
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TABLE 1 

ENROLLMENT, EXPENDITURES, AND REVENUES, 1970 - 1975 

t (Costs for PTE and SUS to $'s; 

Aggregate Expenditure and Revenue Efeta in Millions of $'s) 



^ ^ 

Ail Institutions 



- . > \ 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


FuU-Time Equivalent Students (thousands) 
Standard Undergraduate Students (thousands) 


. 6,793 
-8,265 


7,211 
8,652 


7.32i.' 
8,1?1 


7,529 
.9,137 


7,887 
9,572 


Total Curteot Funds Revenues « 


$24^,021 


$26,401 


$28,802 


.. $31,927 


$35,935 


* 

(1967 dollars) 


($18^574) 


COS 717" 

($19,322) . 


141 

($20, 158) 


($20,583> 


$^5,301 
($2^,486) 


Total Current Funds Ezpendteures /FTE 
, (1967 dollars) 


$3,462 
($2,735)- 


^ $3|566 - 
($2,679) - 


$3,844 
($2,754) 


-'44', 106 
($2,734) 


$4,476 
' ($2,724) 


Tocal Current Funds Expenditures/SUS 
(1967 dollars) 


$2,838 
($2,^42) 

» 


• $2,972 ^ 
($2,233) . 


$3, 190 
,($2,285) 


• 

$3,384 
||e,253) 


$3; 688 
($2,245) 


Instructional Costs 

(1967 dollars^ 


$13,282 
($10,320) 


Mi;766 
plO,873) 


$16,186 
($11,335) 


$17,919 
($11,727) 


$19,793 
($11,923) 


Instructional Costs/FTE 
(1967 dollars) 


$1,955 
(?1.519) 

c • 


$2,048 
($1,508) 


$2,211 
($1,548) 


$2,380 
($1,558) 


$2,510 
($1,512) 
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TABLE 1 (Cont'd) 



All Institutions 



. Instructional Costs /SUS V . 

(1967- dollars) * 

^tloQ Rieyeftue/Instructional Costs' 



\ 



Per Cent of Total Current Pu^ds Expenditures 
Instnua 
Reseat 



InstnK^loiial Costs 
!seai% . . 



, Auxiliary Enterprise • 

C^raticn^l^ >4ainteaaoce . ■ 
' Hospitals • * • • . 

Per Cent of Totel Current 'Funds l^evenues 
Tuitiqa.an(f Fees .... 
; Federal Appropxiations • " 
,\ State ApfMpbpriatiph^. ' ». ' 
Auxiliai7 Enteri/risea_^ ' 
Senrloe Ps«|^ri8 ' — • 

. V --Hospitals > 1 ; ' ^- : 
. QtherSwTice PrqgAms . 



# 



\ 

/ 



*ERIC 



. I '^-n3 

1970-1971 .1971-1972' 1972-1973 1973-1974 1974-1975 



$1,603 



21,0 
2.4 
26.5 
13.0 
.6.9 
3.4 
3.5 



$a.707. 

($1,257) 




$1,835 
($1,285) ^ 

0.37 , 



$1,961 
.($l,28a) 

0.37 



$2,068 
($1,246) 

0.37 ' 



57.4 


57.5 


.58.0 


56.1 


8.9 


8.6 - 


8.1 


9^ 


12.4 


* 11.9 


. 11.7 


. 11.6 


7.5 


7.7 


8.1 • 


' '8.7 


3.9 


4.2 ■•' 


4.6 


■ 6:1 


21.3 


21.0 


20.5 


• 

20.5 


2.5 


•'2.7 


2.7 


• 2.6 


26.4 


26.9 • 


28.2 




12.6 


.12.1 


11.7 ^ 




7.4 . 


7.7 


7.7 ^ 




3.8 


4.1 


. 4'.$ 


6.1 


a.6 


3.6 


• 3.2. 


- 4.5 



5^ 



TABLE 1 (CoDt'd),. 

ff^"^' Educational Statistics, FaU Enrollmeot in Higher 'Ediication fWashlngtoa- • 

' 9u.^^^5? issues); National Ceota^or Educaticmal Statistics. Financial "^atis tics 6f 
. InstitutlOM of Higher Education;> Current Pi m^ ^, ^ r. p 

rexeirant Issues); D Kent.Haistead. Higtier Education Priced and PrS^ h^d^. Vw.,h.n%' ^' ^' ' 
?^ ZZ.'J' o 5,^' P-5^J Halstead, Higher Educat ^ Prices and Price Indexes. 1975 Supplemenr 
XWashingtoo: U. S. G. P'. O., 1976); NCES, unpublished licpenditupes aiKl revenue data (1973^41^974.75). 

1974-7$ Financial Date Estiniates, s6e Appeddix 




... 



\ 



» ^ 

\ 



TABLE 2 

PR ICB INDEXES RELBi^ANT TO HIGHER EDUCATION, 1965-75 

(1966-67 = 100) ' 



Higher EAicatloii Price Index* 
Coostimer Price bKiex 

Higher EducatioD Aggregate Expenditures Price &Klex 
PubUc 
Private 

Research and Deveiopmerit Pricfe Index 
■ Openttkn woA Maintenance Price Index '. 
Hospitai Expenditures Price bidex 
-^-Auriliary Enterprises Price Index 
FaculQr Compensadoo Price Index 



1965-66 


1969-70 


1970-71 




95.0 


121.0 


128.7 


135.8 


97.2 


114.7 


120.7 


125^ 


95.4 


119.5 


126.6 _ 


133.1 


95.4 


119.7 


126.9 


133.5 


95.5 


119.2 


126.2 


132.5 


94.7 


119.3 


126.3 


133.0 






123.8 


133.0 


94.6 


121.0 


129.1 


135.2 


97.0 


116.4 , 


< 1|0.4 


125.2 






131.0 


137.0 



/[Expressed in terms of percentage c^tange from previous year) 



Higher Education Briee Index 
Consumer Price IJSex % 

Higher Education Aggregate Expenditures Price Index 

m Ptibiic ' - 

, Private , 
^ Research' md Dev^iproent Price Index 
' Operation and Mainenance Price Index 
Hospttal Expenditures Price Index 
Atadliaiy EBteipfises Ptice Index 
Faculty Conjynsattoo Price- >idex / 



6.3 


6.4 


5.5 


4.2 . 


5.2 




5.8 


6.0 




5.9 


5.9 


5.1 


5.7 


5.9 


5.0 


6.? ' 


5.9 


5.3 






. 7.4 


6.4 


6.7 


• 4.7 


4.6 


3.4 


4.0 




r 


4.6 



OS 



ERIC 
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TABLE 2 (Coofd) 



PRICE INDEXES RELEVAhO" TO HIGHER EDUCATION, 1965-75 ^ 

(1966-67 = 100) 



Higher EAicatiooPrlcejDdex* o .sv « ,^ n oo n 

Consumer Price todex , ^S^•n fJ^'^ 

Hi^CT Ediicatiao Aggregate Expenditures' Price Index loy.o l:m 2 164 3 29 8 

?^ , \fA • '3' l^i'' 



30.4 

29.8 

_ 29.6 

Researcfa'apd Desrelopn^ Price fadex ' ' mA ul i [fi'o fg't 

Operatioo aiKl Matoteaance Price hKiex 1411 1572 \J^7 A'l 

Hospital Expenditures Price index . 139:3 147 3 65 7 ^'a 

Auxmaxy Enterprises ^rice Index 132.1 ns.'s - lS'9 3^ 8 - 

FacHlty Compensation Price fadex iL.O 152.9 1 62.0 23.7 

(Expressed in terms of perccotagp^ange from previous year) Average Yr. 

,^ToYr. 
Change 
1970-75 

J 



1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


142.8 


152.8 


166.0 


130.0 


141.6 


157.4 


139.6 


150.2 


164.3 


140.0 


150.5 


164.5 


138.9 


149.6 


1^%.0 


139.1 


148.1 


162.0 


141.1 


157.2 


180.2 


139.3 


147.3 


165.7 


132.1 


148.8 


165.9 


144.0 


152.9 


162.0 



Hlgl^ Educatloo ftrice todex 52 7n iie 

Consumer Price hidex 3:9 8 9 li t t l 

Higher Brttr a tlo n Aggregate Expenditures Price Index 49 ' 7 6 9 4 6 6 

^ ' ■ ii ' f 7 it, 

R^uxA and Development Price Index 4. 6 6!5 ^ 9 4 6 3 

Operation and Maintenance Price bidex 6 1 114 m <^ 0 0 

Hospltai ExpeudinTO Price Index , 3 0 <? 12? It 

Ainrtltery BBteiprlses Price fadex / 5*5 1^* 11? 

Faculty Compensation Price Index , sil 6^2 6 0 55 



% Change 
1970-75 



' , . ' TABLE 2 (Cont'd) 

■ PRICE INDEXES RELEVANT TO HIGHER EDUCATION, 1965-75 

(1966-67 = 100) 

(Note: See Appendix B for notes on derivatioo of aggregate expenditures index, hospital expenditures index; faculty 
compcMatioo price Index, auxiliary enterprised^index and operation and maintenance price index. ) 

•Price index for educational and general expenditures, excliKling organized research . 

Sources: D. Kent Halstead, Higher Education Prices and Price Indexes (Washington: 'u.S.G.P.O., 1975). 

cy.^Kent Halstead, Higfae^ Education Pric ^ and Price Indexes, 1975 Supplement (Washington: U S .n P.n 

U. S.^Depar5ni€nt of^)5imerce, Surrey of Current Business (Washiiigton, U.S.G.P.O., relevant issues) 



TABLE 3 

©4R0LLMENT, EXPENDITURES, AND REVENUES, 1970 - 1975 

(Costs tor PTE and S US in $'s; 
Aggre^e Expenditure and Revenue- Data In Millions of $'8) 



All Public Institutions 



Fuil-Tinae Equivaleat Student^, (thousands) 
Standard Undergraduate Students (thousands) 

Tocal Current Funds Revenues 
V, 

Total Current Fuods Expenditures 
(196^ doUars) 



I 



Tocafc Current Funds ExpenditUtes/FTE 
» (1^7 dollars) 

Tocal Currea Fuods Expeodltui^/SUS 
(1967 doUars) 



biscructtonal Costs 
(1967 dollars) 



Instructional Costs/PTE 
(1967 dollars) 



4,992 

, 5,863, 

$15,645 

$15,112 
($11,909) 

$3,027 
($2,385) 

$2,57? 
($2,032) 

$9,158' 
($7/116) 

$i;835 
($1,426) 



.1971-1972 


•72-1973 


^ 

1973-1974 


1974-1975 


5,385 
6,227 


. 5,495 
. 6,375 


' 5,677 ^ 
6,620 


5,995 
. 6,983 


$17,211 


$18,938 


$21,376 


$24,201. 


$16,608 
($12,440} 


• $18,348 
■ ($13,106) 


$20,493 
($13,617) 


$23,684 
($14,398) 


$3»084 
($2,310) 


$3,339 
. ($2,385) 


$3,610 
($2,399) . 


$3,951 
($2,402) 


$2,667 
($1,998) 


$2,878 
($2,056) 


- $3,096 
($2,057) 


$3,392 
($2,068) 


$10,315 
($7,596) 


$11,427 
($8,002) 


$12,731 
($8,332) . 


$14,174 
($8,539)- 


$1,916 
($1,411) 


. $2,080 
($l,-^457) 


$2,243 
($1,468) 


$2,364 
($1.42^) 



8; 
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TABLE 3 (Ccmt'd) 



All Public Institutioafl 



i 

• 


1 f\^f\ 1 ATI 

1*1^70-1971 


1971-1972 


- 1972-1973 


1973-.1974 
r- ■ 


1974-1975 ' 


iQBtnictioiial Coets/SUS ' 


$1»562- 


$1,656 


$1,835 ■ 


$1,997 


■$2,030 




/CI OlA\ 


($1,219)- 


($1,285) 


($1,307) 


($1,223) 


TlilHim II Aiymnio /Tnijf ri^t ir^a\ (^r\a^a 










0.22 


lUSCXUvuUual V^aBtS ^ 




- 






59. <r 




A9 1 


A9 Q 






O • o 


k 9 
o • ^ 




7.0 


8.7 




11 8 


11 5 


11 n 


xU • O 


in 7 


Upexanpo ana Mainteaance 


7 A 
1 . 0 


"7 0 


"7 Q • 

7 . y 


8.4 


9.3' 5l 


Hospitals 


__3.6 


3.8 


3.8 , 


4.3 


4.9 


• 

Per Cent of Total Cuzreot Pimds Resrenues 












Tuition and Pees 


13.0 


13.6 


13.3 


12.8 


12.9 


Federal Appxq;>riatioiis , ^ 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2. 


^ate Appn^nrlatioas 


40.1 


39.8 


40.2 


41.3 


'43.1 


AuxiUaiy Eoterprises *^ 


12.1 


11.7 


11.3 ♦ 


10."^ 


10.7 


Senrioe Programs 


5.8 


6.0 


5.^ 


6.3 


7.8 


Hospitals ' ' 


\ 3.3 . 


, 3.6 


3.16 


4.1 


4.7 


' Other Senrice Pspgrams 


J 2.5 ■ 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


3.1 














•> 






m 




J 



ERIC 



Sources: See Table 1 . 
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TABLE 4 



ENRO'LLMENT, EXPENDITURES, AND EEVENUES, 1970 - 1975 

(Costs lor PTE and SUS iA $'s; 
- Aggregate E3q)eaditure and Revenue Data in Millions of $fs) 

. • . Publip Universities 









Old ARgr^atioa 




* 


New Aggr^ation 


* 

* * 


' 1970-1^1 


1971^972 


* 1972-1973 - . 


1973-1974 


1974; 1975 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


. PTE Students (laXTs) 
SUS. Students (IjOOO's) 


' 1,944 
2,719 


2^,032 
.2,786 


. V2,*(te2 
2,796 


2,090 
2,925 


''2,r54 . 
.3,015 


. 1,68'3- 
2,387 * 


1,730 
2,470 


-Total Oirrent Funds 
Revenues f 


$9,144 


$9,845 


. J$i0.584 


$11,884 




$9,382 


$10,407 


,TotalCurtrent Funds 
Expenditures 

(1967 dollars) . ^ 


$8,928 
. ($7,035) 


!P9,546 
.($7,151) 


$10,328 ' 
($7,377) . / 


$11,481 
($7,629) 


. $12,493 

« 


$9,070 
($6,027) 

* 


$10,239 
,($6,2^4) 


Expenditures/FTB 
/(1967doUar8) 


' $4,593 
• ($3,619) 


-$4,698 . 
V ($3,511^ * 


$5,108 
. .($3;6<9) 


$5,493' 
($3.^> 

m 


^/goo 

($3,^6) 


~ ($3,581) 


. $5,918 
($3,598) 


Rxp^diairCi/SUS ^ 
(196r5>Ilftr8) ' 

• ' ' ' 


$^^84 ' 

, ;^^^), 


$^,426 
($2,5<^) 


* $3,694' 
($^639) 


$3', 925 
($2,608 


'$4,116 
• ($2,*) 


■ $3,8(» 
($2,525): 


$4,145 
'($2,S#) 


- Uisttuaion^ Costs ^ 
^ (lWd<rfla^). 


($3,577) 


$5,027 
^,702) 


, $5,356 
. ($3,751)- 


$5/938 
($3,886) 


$6,467 
• ($3,896) 


$4,751 « 
($3,109) 


' $5,176 
($3,118). 



TABLE 4 (Cont'd) 



Instr. Costs/FTE 
(1967 dollars) 

^imtr. Coet8/SU§<^ 
(1967 dcdlars) 

Tuicloo Karenue/ 
^ Insthiccioqal C08t| 

of Total Curreot 
l^uods E^>ead[ittiFe8 

Instr. Costs 
' AeifeaTCh ■- 
^^k. B^terprlsQB 
Oprand Maint.' 
Hospitals 

'% of Total Curreot 
Ptoids Revoiuer 
' TulSoa 'aiid Fees 
Federal ^plporop . . 
.State Api^nap;; 
Aux. Qnterprises 
Service Programs 
v.,;^ Hospitals. . 
• Other . 







(^d Aggregate 


30 




New Agerecation 


1970-1971 


1071 -1079 


1O70 10"7Q 

i ■ ~ 

$2,649 
, ($1,855) 




1974-1975 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


$2,368 

* ($i.84oy; 


' $2,474 
($1,822) 


$2,841 * 
- ($1,859) 


$3,002 
($1,808) 


$2,823 
($1,876) 


"-$2,992 
($l]819) 


^ $1,693 
($1,315) 


$i.804 
($1,328); 


* $1,916 
($1,342) 


$2,030^ 
($1,329) 

I. 

t 


$2,131 
($1.^84) 


$1,990 
($1,302) , 


$^,096 
($1,263) 


0.246 

> 


0.256 


0*249 


0'.24i 


0.245 


0.252 


.0.25 


^.6 
13.6 
11.9 
^ " 6.4 

5.0' * 


52,7 
12.9 
12.0 
6.5 
5.4 

t 


51.9 
13.4 
11.6 
6.6 
5.8 


51.7 • 
12.7 

_ ai^ ^ 

6.9 

6.1 , 


• 

14.6 


52?4 
13.3 
12.8 


^50.6 
* '14.8.. 
12.7^ 
8.2 


* * • 

12.4 
2.0 . 
36.d 
i2.2 
. * 8.6 

4.6 ^ 
4.1 


13.1 
* 1.8*, . 
' 36.4 
12.. 1 
9.1 
' 5.0 
4.1 


12.6 

1.9 ' 
;36.6 
» '11.9 
9.4 
5.5 

4.0 


12.3 
1,9 

37.3 

U.8 
.9.7 

.5.7 

. 4.0 




1Z.8 
2.1 
37.4 

.13.1 ^ 

7.7 
5.0 

2.7 


12.6 
2.6 ' 
39.7 
.12. A 
9.6 . 
"5.7 

4.1 



TABLE 5 

• ENROLLW^T, EXPENDnmES, AND REVENUES, 1970 - 1975 

.r ' . ' (Costs for asjfll SUS in $'s; 
Aggr^ate Expenditure and Revenue Data in Million^^oK^'s) 

♦ PuLlic Qflier Four- Year Instltutioas 




'Fl^ Students 0000*8) 
Students (lOOCs) 




urr^ Funds 



Total Cim»it Fuoc^ 
l£xpenditut«8 
(l^67dol]ar8) 

Expenditures/ PTE 
(1967 dollars) 

Expendftuves/StJS 
(196f dollars') 

il&tru£tianal Costs L 



EMC 



.87 



1 


• ■ 




0 


• 


ft 








Old Aggregation 






New Aggrejraticxi 


1970-1971 




1971-1972 


191 f -mi 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


1Q73-1974 


1974-1975 


1.635 
1,957 


1,739 
2,085 


1,790 
2,166. 


1,741 
2,144 


1,807 
2,241 


2,076 


2.155 

^. /lo ^ 


$4,234 


$4,750 


$5,302 


*$5,-870 




$8,184^ 


$9,39^ * 


^.087 
($3,221) 


- 

$4,592 
($3,440) 


• 

$5,143 
($3,674) 


$5,647 . 
($3.^752) 




$7,872 
($5,231) , 


$9,234 
($5,613) 


$2,500 
($1,970) 


$2,641 

($1,978) . 


$^73 
($2,052) 


^,244 
($2,155) 




$3,792' 
($2,520) 


$4,285 
($2,605) . 


$2,088 
($1,645)^ 


$2.20^ 
($1,649) 


$2,374 
($1,696) 


$2 ,.634 
($ls750) 


• 


. $3,035 
($2^017) ; 


$3,397 
($2,065) 

$5,521 
|$3,326); 


. $2,762 
^$2,146) 


•r,$3.140 
f$2.312) 


$3,582 
. ($2,508) 


$3,862 
($2,527) 


• $4,309 
($2,596) 


$4,935 
($3,230)r 


. • ■' ' , 


■ 






* • 
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TABLE 5 (Cont'd) 



Old AggregatiOD 



New 



ation 



1970-1971 1971-1972 1972-1973 1973-1974 1974-1975 1973-1974 1974-1975 



ERIC 



fnstr. Coets/FTE 
(1967 dollars) 

Instr. Casts/SUS 
(1967<lQUar8) 

Tuitioii Revalue/ 
Inscructional Costs 

% of Total Current 
Funds Expenditures 

Ipstr. Costs 

-R«arch 

A)ix. Enterprises 

Op. and Mainf. 

Hospltalff* 

% of Total Current 

l-unds Revalues 

Tuition and Fees /v 
Fjrferal i^J^.r . ^ 
State Afiprop. 
Aigc. Enterprises 
Sttvice Programs 
Hospitals « 



0.221 



J67.6 
2.8 

U.3 
9.2 
2.6 



14.4 

I 47.6 
^4.9 
2.6 
2.4 
0.2 



806 
330) 



$1.^9 , $1. 

($l.il2) ($1, 

$1/411 . SI. 506 

($1,096). ^$J.l09) 



0.224 



68.4 
'2.7 

13.6 
9.2 
2.3 



. 14.8 
5.5 
46.5 
' 14.3 
-2.8 
2.6 
0.2 



$2,001 
($1,401) 

$1,654 
($1,158) 



0.222 



S2,218 
($1,452) 

51,801 
(Si, 179) 



0.213 



aces: Se^ Table 1. 



69.6 


68.4 


^2-. 7 


2.6 


12.9 


12.2 


9.6 


. 10.4 


2.0 


3.2 


15.0 ^ 


. 14.0 


4.1 ' 


5.3 


47.3 


48.2 


13.3 


ir.3 


2.1 


3.3 


. 2.0 




0.1 9 


oil 


r / 





* $2,386 
($1,437) 

• $1,923 
($1,158) 



0.217 



S2.^77 
($1,556) 

$1,902 
($J1.245) 

0.211 

;- ■ 



62.7 
4.8 
10.6 

9.3 r- 
5.1 V 



12.7 
4. 
44. 
10.7 

7/5 
.'4.9 
2.6 



52,562 
(S1,543X 

52,031 
(SI, 223) 



0.215 



.59^S 
6.2 
10.7 
10.1 
6.1 



12.7^ 
4.2^ 
46.3V- 

10.5 
•9.3 ' 
5.7 . 
3.9 



90 
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XABLE 6 ■■ / . \ 
ENROLLMENT. EX?EiJDITURES, AND REVENUES. 1970 - 1975 



— / 



(Costs for 5TE and SUS in $'s;* 
Aggregate Expenditure aind R'ev6nue Daxa in Millions of $'s) 

Public Two- Year, jnstitutioiis 



PTE Students (1000*6) 
SUS Students (IQOO's) 

Total Current Pimds 
R^eoues 

;Total Current Puads 
ExpeiKiltures 
(1967 dollars) 

• l^)q}enditiyres/ PTE 
(1967aQllar8) * 

Expenditures /SUS 
(1967 dollars) 

Instructional Coste 
(1967 dol^) 



Old Aggregation 



New Aggregation 



1970-1971 1971-1972 



1.413 
1,187 



1,614 
1,356 



IJ22-1973 
1,682' 



1973-1974 1974-1975 1973-1974 1974-1975 



1.413^ 



1»846 
1,551- 



2,032 
1,^07 



I 



1,918. 2,110 
1,611 • 1,772 



$2,266 > 


' $2*'616 . 


$3,062 


$3,62^ 


$3,810 


$4,395 


*- $2,097 
($U6^) 


$2,472 
C$1,852) 


$2.8Z7,' 
($2,055)- 

• 


■■• ^ $3,365 / , 
($2,236) 

t 


• $3,552 
($2,360) 


$4,210 
($2,559) 


$1,484 
-($1,169) , 


$1,532"', 
.($1,148) * 


$1,710 
($1,221)' 


• 

$1,823. 
. ($1»211) 


^ $1,852 
($1,231) 


$1,995 
($1,213) 


. $1,767 r 
• ($1,392) 


$1,823 
($1,366). 


. $2.03k 
($1,454) 


$2,170 * 
.($1,442) ^- ^— 


$2,205 
^ ($1,465) 


$2,376 
($1,444) 


$1,793 
($1,393) . 


$2,148 
• ($1,582^ 


$2,489 ^ 
($1,743) 


' K,931 ^,398 
* ($1,918) ($2,047) 


$3,045 

• ($2;023). 


$3,477 
($2,114) 



TABLE 6 (Cont'd) 



Old Aggrejgatidn New Aggregation 



1970^1971 1971 -197f 1972-1973 1973-1974 1974-1975 1973-1974 1974-1975 



• ^"'n^A^'^f/^- • ^^'3^^ ^I'^^O ''$1,588' $1,672 $1,588^ $1,648 

' (1967 dollars) ($5§6) . ($980) (Sl,036) , ($1,()39) ($1,007) ($1,039) ($993) 

Jnstr. CoSb/SLKS * ^-$1,511 . $1,584 $1,762 $1,890 $1,991 " $1,890 51,962 

(l967doUar^ • ($1,174)' ($1,166) ($1,234) ($1,237)' ($1,199) •>($1,537) ^Sl.lSl) 

' ■' • " J 

TuiboQ Revenue/ • 

Instructiojal COKs 0.16- 0.16 0.1^ 0.16 ' 0.17 ' 0.17 

% of Total Cur^t , . ^ : 

I'uimJs Expenditures • . 

•ta8tr,Cost8 85.5 86.9- .86.5 87.1 . — - 85:7 ' 82 6. 

Research- . 0.1 • 0,2 0.1 0.1 . 0.1. oil 

Aux. Enterprises 6.5 . 5.9 ' 5.7 • 5.9 ' - 6.1 60 

C^SndMalnt. ,9.4 10.1 .10.0 . , 10.4 — 10.4 10.4 

, rtoepitals/ O.p -. . 0.0 0.0 tr - ' * tr . 00 

% cf Total Current ^ ^ » ' 

Funds Revenues " . * ~ • * 

. Tuition and Pees - 13.0 13,5 13.2 12.« — - 13.3 *8 

Federal Appfop. ' 3,4 4.1 ♦.I. ' 4.0 -— 3.9 .2 5' 

SiareApprop. S9.7 40.6 40.4 ' 42.8 • . 42 8 44 0 

•Aux. Enterprises • 6.3 5.9 ' 5.5 5.6 -— 5!8 . 5 9 



Service Programs 

Hoepitaii v . 0.0 OiD ' tr ' ' ' ' tr • . 

Other •/ . tr tr • tr , tr = 

S »rc^: S^TaWe Ir . * > 



tr 
tr 

0 

tr 



TABLE? 

ENROLLMENT. EXPENDITURES, ^ND REVENUES, 1^- 1975 

(Costs for PTE and SUS in $'8; 
Aggregate Expenditure and Revenue Data In Millions of $'s) 



^ All Prime Institutiops 





1970-1971 


1971-1972 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


FuU-Tlme Equivalent Students (thousands) 

OianuoTU IJIlucr]graiUlaLC DUlQCutS (tnOUS 3.1103) 


1,802 . 


1,826 . 

O >lOC 

/,4z5 


1,827 
2,446 


1,852 
2,517,- 


1,892 
2*, 589 


>- 

Tocal Current Pundb Revenues 


$8,377 


$9,190 


$9,864 


$10,552 


$\1,617' 


Total Current Funds Expenditures 
(1967 dollars) ( 


• $8,403 
($6; 658) ■ 


$$9,111 
($6,876) 


$9,795 
($7,052) 


$10,422' 
($6,967) 


$11,733 
($7,084) 


Total Current PtM^ Expenditures/FTE 
(19*7 dollars) 


$4,663 

($3*695) 


$4,990 
($3,766) 


$5,361 
. (^,860) 


^,627 
($3,761) 


$6. J40 
($3,744) 


Total Current Bun^a Expenditures /SUS 
(1967 dollars) 

• ■ • » 


^3,506 
(42,778) 


$3,757' 
($2,835) 


/$4,«)4 
($2,883) 


' $4,141 
($2,768) 


$4,487 
($2,736) 


tnstructtonal Costs ' 

(1967 dollars) * 


""$4,124' 
($3,204) 


$4,451 
($3,278) 


$4,759 
" ($3,333) 


$5^188 
($3,395) 


/$5»619 
($3,385) 


instructional Costs/FTE . * 
(1967dolUrs) ' • 


$2,289 
($1,779) 


$2, '438' 
($1,795)/ 


$2^1605 
($1,8^24) 


.$2, to 

($1,833) 1 


'$3,970 
i ($i,789). 



•Inscf-uctional Costs /SUS , ' 
.(1967 doUars) . 

Titftion Revenue/Inslk-uctional Costs^ 

•• • ■ ' * " • , 
Per Cent qf Total »Current Funds Expenditures 
Insthictional Costs 
• ■ Research # , ' 

Auxiliary- Enterprises 
- Operation and Maintenance 

Hospitals . 

Per Cent of Total Current Funds Revenue* 
Tuition and Fees ^ ; 
Federal Aj^roprjations 
State Appropriations 
Auxiliary Enterprises ' ^ 

Seo^ice Programs 
V , ftospteals 

^ Other Service Programs^ 

n . Source: See Table 1 . 




TABLE7 (Cont'd)' 

■ • All Private Institutions 

1970-1971 1971-1972' 1972-1973 19f3-1974 1974-1975 

$t^26 $1,835 ^ ; $1.9-46 ' $2,061 $2,170 

($l,-336) ($1^385) . ($1,401) ($1,378)- ($1,307) 

"0.73 0.74 



49.-1 48.9 # 

10.6 10. 2 



10.: 
13.! 

. 1-1. 

3.5 - 4.1 



14.4 13.9 

7.1 : •.7-/1 



0.74 


^ 0.73 


0.75. 






V 


48.6 


49. « 


• 0. 

•48.4 


/TO 


8.6 


'9.6 


t%6 


13.5 ■ 


13.3 


7.1 


7.5 


• 7.5 


4..9' 


5.3 


8.5 



35.9 
^1.2 
1.2 
14^8 
8.9 
3.6 
5.3 



35.7 


35.7 


' .36.0 


36.1 


'1.3 


• 1.6 


1.7 


■ 1.-2 ^ 


1.4 


1.4 


.1.8 




14.1 • 


13.6 


13.4 


13.2 ^ 


10.1 


11.1 


• 10.6 


16.1 


4.2 


#5.0 


, 5.3 . 


8.9 - 


5.9 


6:2 * 


5.3 


7.2 



<3 



r 



. ' Table 8 
enrollment, ♦expenditures, and revenues, 1970 - w75 . 

^ • (Costs- for FTE and SUS in $'s; 

Aggregate E;?)enditure and Revenue Data in Millions of S's) 

Private Universities 



FTE Students (1000' s) 
SUS Students <1000's) 

. Total Current Funds 
Revenues 

t't^al Current Funds 
' Expenditures . 

(1967 dollar's) . - 

Expenditures/ FTE 
(1967 .dollars) 

.Expenditures /SUS 
(1^67 doUars) 

. Instructional Costs 
(1967.doUar8) 

ERIC . 



1970-1971 

574 
972 



Old Aggre^ati 



:ation 



1971-1972 1972-1973 
• T — \ " 



572 
961 



572 
968 



$4,147 


$4,496 


$4; 770 


$4,184 
($3,315) • 


$4,469 
($3,373^ 


$4,780 
($3,441) 


$7,289 
($5,776) . 


$7^813 
($5,897) 


$8,339 
($6,004) 


$4,305 
($3,411) 


$4^650 
($3,509) 


$4,938 

■($3,555) 


• $1, 707 
($1,3216) 


-$1,832 
($1,34?). 


$1,910 
($1,338) 



1973-1974 1974-1975 



572 
980 



$5,101- 



$5,051 
($3,376) 

$8,918^ 
($5,961) 

♦ 

$5,154 
($3,445) 

$2^066 
($1,352) 



583 
994 



New Aggregation 
_ ^ , 

1973-1974' 1974-1975 



$2,320 
($1,398) 



551 
942 



, $4,^82 
I ($3,263) 

$8,860 
($5,922) 

$5,237 
($3,501) 

$1,960 
($1,283) 



9II 



$4,933 ' $5,528 



■ $5,4-76 
($3,339) 

$9,726 
($5,930) 

$5,686' 
($3,467) 

••$2,204 
($1,328) 

. 100 

\ 



I 



TABLE 8 (Coot'-d) 



/ 



Old Aggregation 



Instr. Costs/ FTE 
(1967 doUars) 

Instr." *Costs/SU3 
(1967 dollars) 



197b-WZj/ 1971-1972 . 1972-1973 



5^,974 
($2,311) 

$1,756 
($1,364) 



53,203 
(52,359) 

$1,9(>6. 
($1,404) 



*lfTs5rrotal Current 
Puno^ Revenues , 
Tuition and 
Pederal Approp. 
St^te Apprqp. 
Aux.. Enterprise 
• Service Programs 
Awi. Hospitals 
5 Other : , 



53,339 
($2,33«) 

$1,^3 
(SI, 582) 



Tuition Revenue/ . • 


« 

. 0765 . 


1 




Instructional Costs 


0.66 


- a: 68 


% of Total Current 








Funds Expaidifures 








^ Instr. Cotets 


• 40;8 


41. a 


40.0 


Research 


18.3' . 


17. -8 


15.5 ' 


Aux, Enterprises 


10.1 


10.0 


• 9.8 


Op, and Maint, 


• 5.8 


5.9 


5.9 • 


Hc^pitals 


* - 5.3 


5.3 


.6.1 



^ew Aggregation 



1973-1974 


1974-1975 


1973-1974 


1974-1975 


$3,612 
(52^414) 


- 53,979 
(52,426) 


53,557 ■ 
* (52, 328) 


53,915 
(52,358) 


52, 108 
•(51,380) 


S2 354 
(51,40!6) 


S2 081 
.(51', 362) ■ 


i CO 006 

' (51,379) 


0.68 


0.'67 


0.70 


0.69 


40.9 . 
15.0 
10.0 
'6.4 • 

' 6.7 




40^1 
• 14.7 
. 10.1 

.6.3 
6,9 


40.2 . 
16.4 
10.0 
^.2 
•11.5 



^26.7 


26.8 


'27.3 


27.6 


27.7 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 . 


1.5 


l.*7 


1.7 


1.8 


' . 1.8 


• 2.2 


• 1.3 


9.9 . 
11.9 


9.6 


9.5 


9.5 


'9.6 


12.1 




13.4 


.13.9 


5v4 * 


• 5.4 




. MS. 8 --- 


7.0 


6.5 

• 


6.7 


- 7.9 ' 


6.6c 


6.9 



27.6 
'1.2 

1.3 
9:7 
20.1 
12.1 

8.0 



I 



TABLE 9 

ENROLLMENT, EXPftJDITURES, ^ND RBVENUES, 1970 - 1975 

(Costs for FTE and SUS in $'s; . 
Aggregate Expenditune and Revenue Data in Millions of S's) 



• 




Private Other Four- Year Institutions 


• 




4 

f 


• 






Old Aggregation 


* 




MaH/ a iTfT 


* % 

y t^rt 




1970-,1971 


^1971-1972 


}972-197a 


1973-19'74 


19i?4-1975 


1573-197^ 


1974-19.75 


FTE'SQicteBt? (MXX)*s) 
StiS Sttnfents <100O'8) 


i,118 

1,338 


1 \A.A 

1.372 


1,151 

,1,391 


■ 1,170 
"1,445 


.1,205 
1,506 * 


• 1,186 
1,472 


i.216 
1.528 . 


' Total Current Pu^ds 


$3,990 


$4,445 

* 


* 

' $4,838 


It 

$5,166 




$5,325 


$5,904 


-jocai L.urr€m ruDds 
ExpeiKjKures * . 
(1967 dollars) 


• 

$3,986 
($3,158) 


> 

$4,396 
($3,318) 


>;765 
• ($3,431) 


$5,098 
($3,408) 


m • » « 


t 

$5,258^ ■ 
($S,515) 


$5,845 
($3,564) 


Expenditores/FTE ^ 
.*/ >• (Jft67 dollars) . • 

. ^ >^ ■ ' 


$3,567 
($2,826) 


$3,844 
($2,901) 


• t 

$4,140 * 

($2,981) 


$4,357 
\ ($2,912) 


* ^ 

•* 


- -$474313 
($2.^63) 


- $4,807 
($2,931) 


ExpttKntures/SUS 
* (1967 dollars) V 


$2,979 
($2,361) 


. -$3,204 
($2,418; 


$3,426 
($2,467): 


$3,528 
:($2.358) 




■ $3,572. 
($2,388) 


$3,825 
($2,332) 


Instructiooal Co^ 
(1967 dollara) 

• • 


$2,272 
($1,765) 


$2,461 
($1,812) 


* * 

$2,683 • 
• ($1,932) 


' $2[.934 
'($1,920) • 


$3.QS)4 . . 
($1,864) 


"$3,032 • 
•• ($1,984) 


^ $3.2(05 ' 
($1,931) 



If 



. Instr. Costs/FTE > 
.^'(1967 dollars) ^ ^ 

Instr. Costs/SUS I 
(1967 dollars) \ 

^Tuitioo Revenue/ 
Instructional Costs 

• 5^of Total-Cun-OTt 
. I'litids Expenditures 

Instrr Cpsts 

Research' 

Aux/ Entetprises 

Op. and Kfoint. 

Hospitals 

• 

% of Total Current * 
, Funds Revenues 
Tuition and Pees 
Federal Approp . 
State Ai^rop.v^ ' < 
* Aux. Enterprises 
;: - . Service Progranwj' ' 
/ ^ f Hospitals ^ 
'i^ 6ther 

VERJC 



TABLE 9 (Cont'd) 



Old Aggregation 



1970-1971 ' 1971-19'72 1972-1973 




$2,032 
($1,579) 

$1,698 
($1,319) 



0.78 



57.0 
3.0 

18.5 
• 8.2 
1.8 



|2,151 ^2,331 
""($1.58^)/ ($1,632) 



$1,794 
($1,321) 



0.79' 

56.0 

2.9 
17.6 

8.1 

3.1 



51,929 
($1,351) 



0.78 * 



56.3 
2.9 

16.8 
8.2 
3.9 



$2,508 
($1,641) 

.$2; 030.*' 
($•1,329)- 



0.78 



57.6 
2.8 

16.8 
8.4 
4.2 



" a974-iy5 

$2,566 
(51,5^7] 

$2,-054 
($1,237) • 

0.80 



New Aggregation 
1973-1974 1974-1975 



$2,556 
($1,673) 

$2,060 
(51.348) 

0.75 - 



57 .'6 
ZA 

It'A 
8.4 
4.1 



$2,6$6 
.($1,58«) . 

$2,098 V 
($1,264) ' 



0.79 



54.8 
3.4 

16.1 
8.5 
6.0 



44.5, 


43.9 


43.2 




• 43.5 




. 42.8 


43.1 


r. o ^ 


1.1 > 


1.6 




. 1.5 




1.6 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


1.1 . 




1.5 




2.3 


1.4 


19:2 \ • 


18.1 


17.2 




16.8 


- - - 


16.5- 


16.2 


.6.4 


■ -8.6 


8.7 


* 


8^5- 




• 8.2 


13.1 


1.9 


3.2 


3.9 




4.2 






6.3 


• 4.5 


5.4 


• ' '4.8 




4.3 






'6.8 



1^ 



» . TABLE 10 • 
EklROL-LMENT, EXPENDITURES, AND REVENUES, mO - 1975 

^ • ' (Costs for PTE and SUS in $'s; 
Aggregate E5q)enditure ^nd i^evenue Data in Millions of $'s) 





% 

• 

• 


Private Two- Year {nstitytjpns 


• 


* 


• 






• 


Old A^gr^ation 






New Aggre^ariOT^ 


i 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


■ 1972-1973 


1973-1974' 


1974-t975 


1973-1974 


.1974-1975 


FTE.Student? (1000' s) 
SUS Students (lOOO's) 


10^ 
92 

t 


^ 110 

92 


103 
' 87 * 


109 . 
' , 92 


. 106 
8^ 


' • 114 
• 96 


. ''ll3 
95 


Total Current Funds 
' Revenues 


$240 


« 

$249 


$255 


■ $284 


/ 


• $293 


. ,$S01. ' 


V Tvcal Current Funds 

(1967 dollars) . , • 


$232 
($184) 


•$243 
($183) 


* $250 

, ($180) . • 

• 


$27"B 
($1^2) 


• 


' $282 
($1^9) 


* * 

• $296 
($180) 


Expenditures/ PTE 
; (1967 dollars). 


$2,128 
($1,686) • 


^2,209 " 
(^1.667) 


$2,427 
($.1,747) 


$2,606 
($1,742) ' 


w * * 


, ^ $2,-474. 
($1,654) 


$2,6W 
ii?1.597) 


. Expendltures/SUS 
d9& dpllars) * 


$2,522 
($1,998) 


$2,^1 
($1,993)' 


$2,8-74^ ■ 
. ($2,069) 


$3,087 
• ($2,064) 




^ $2,938 , 
($2,964). 


^$3,116 

($1,900) 


' Instruccloiua Costs . ^ 
(19^dollar8) 


$145 , 

($iiS) 


$158 
($116) 


■$1(S6 
($116) 


$18^ ^ 
($123) 

< 

« 


- T 

A 


• '$196 
($128) . 


$21§. 

($1Z7). " 

i'os 



ERIC 









TABLE 10 (Cont'd) 






% 




Old Aggregation 


# 

( 






i 

1970-1971 


-1971-1972' 


1972- 197V 


* / 


"•1974-1975 


Instr.Costs/FTE 
(1967 dollars) 


$i;330 
($1,033) 


$>.436 ■ 
.($1,057) 


$l.gl2 ^ 
($1.129>jH 




($1.165)' 


Instr. jCosts/SUS 
(1967 dollars) 


$1,576 
'''til:»225) 


$1,717. 
($1,264) 


- $1,908 
. ($1,336) ? 


$2,043 
($^.337) 


$2,303 
.($1,387) 


* 

Tiiitiofi Rievemie/ 
Instructional Costs - 

• 


.6.83 


0.79 


0.76 . ' 


0.77 


0,74* . 


1 % or rotai current 
' Funds Expenditures 
. Instr. Costs 

Research 

A6x. Enterprises 

Op 4 and Maint. 

Hospitals 


• 

62.5 
0.4- 
22/0 
11. .6 

0.0- 


* 65.0 
0.4 
21.0 
11.1 
0.0 / 


. 66.4 
^ 0.4 
19.6 
U.2 

O.q 
— ^ 


68.9 
0.4 
18.3 
11.4 
. 0.0 


> 



Funds Revenit^ 

TOItloo and Fees . 50.0 

•'ederal Approp. 1.7 

- State Approp. 0.4 

Aux. Enterprises 26.3 

Service Pr^frams . tr 

♦^'^OAer . tr 




50^2 

24.0 
tr 
0.0 

tr 

r 



49.4 
2.4 
1.2 

22.7 
tr 
0.0 
tr ■ 



51.0 
1.8 
1.4 

20.4 
tr 
0.0 



tr 
, (5.0 
tr 



New Aggregation 
1973-1974 1974-1075 



$1,719 
($1,125^ 

J 

$2,042 
($1,336) 



69.5 
0.4 
17.7 
11.7 

o;o 



52.6'- 
1.7 
1.4 

19.8- 

fr 
0.0 
tr . 



$1,858 
($1,119), 



$2,211 
($1,332) . 



0.77 



^0.3 

17.9 
11.6 
0.0 



54,4 

1.0 f 

1.4 
20.3 

1.7 , 

1.7^ 



00 
o 



• . TABLE 11 

^ STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER OF CAMPUSES BY 
• • ENROLLMENT CHANGE AND COfTTROL/ 1970-71 ' 

(students in thousands) 



No PTE Decline, 1970-75 

Public 
* Private * 

Less rjaan 10% FTE Decline 
Pqbilc. J. ' ^ 

Private 

Greater Than ICgpFIE Decline 
Flibllc 

Private / . ' • • 
Total Public * 
Total Private 
Total 



Students 

PTE's %of • b\U 
(10^'s) Total Ptblic 



3»343 ^.0 73.2 
.798 12.9 

' y 

684 • . 11.1 . 15.0, 
393 6.3 



543 8.8 * ir.9 

429 5.9' — 

4,570 - 73.8 100.0 

1.620 26.2 

6,190 100.0 



All 
Private 



49.3 



24.3 



26.5 



100.0 



Camp uses- 

. All 
Number Total Public 



890' 35.5 73.7 
;681 « 27.2 



147 
206 



171 
• 412 

1,208 

1,299 

2,507 




6.8 
16^ 



12.2 



14.2 



48.2 100.0 
51. ff- 
100.0 



All 
Private 



52.4 



.31. y 



100.0 



00 



Source: ^ec|al tabul^ons from HEGK file. 

Ill 



■ / 
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TABLE 12 



FTE STUDENT ENROLLMENT CHANGE AND 
• - . * ^-CONTROL, 1970-75 

, * ' ' (students in thousands) 



J- 



No Decline - ' ^ ' 

,PUbUc . 
• 'Private 

Less thaa 10% Dfecline " 
Public 

Private* ^ • 

/ ' - 

HViore Than 10% Decline ^ 
Publib . 
Prtvate^. * 

Total Public 

Total Private/ 

Total 



1 

"^1970-71 


19^-21 


1 

1974-75 


9\ 

1974-75 


, 4,141 


^?5,522 


/ 5,061 


4,304 


3,343- 


2, -871 


?1,115. 


3.539 


798 


651 


. 946 


765 


/1, 077 ' 


997 


. 1,031 


955 • 


' 684 - 


, 656 


657. - 


630 


393 


34,1 


374 


324 


972 


874 


. 753 . 


*681 


543 


519 


— , 430 


410 


429 


355 


^ 324 


271 


4,570 


4,046 


5,202 


4.579 










l',620 


1,347 


1,644 


1.360 


6,190 


• 5,392 


* 

6,846 


5,944 ' 



Ali institutions which r^orted enrollment for every year of the 1970-75 
period. ' \ 

All institiJstois which reported enrollment and instructional ejroeoditures 
for every year of 1970-75 period. ^ ' • 



Source: Special tabulatipns from HEGtS data. 
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* • 




* 




J 




. ' ^ . • »TABLE13 ■ : • ^ - . ^. ^- - 
TUIJidk REVENUE PER FTE STODENT , BY BNROLLN&NT CHANGE AND CONTROL^* 1970 - 1975 




* • » 

t 

*■ - i 


(Current Dollars in Thc«sands) 


> 


• 

• 


• 


1970 - 1971 1971 - 1972 


1972 ^ i973 


1973 - 1^4 


1974 - 1975. • ' ^ 




' PiMlc ^itutioQs 




< t 




r 


• 


No Decline 

Legs than 10% Decline • 
More than 10% Decline ' 


. 395 425 ^ 
396 • = 440 
430 47^ 


^ 440 / 

472, 
" 506 


, 503 
526 


4^0 , 
547 




pFhrate tostitutioos 


\ * . ^ 
\ 






. V 


• 


No Decline . . 
* Less than 10% Decline 
More than K^Decllne 

J. 


1,256 ' ; , 1,885 
1,602.". 1,708 ^ 
.1,580 ; 1,787 ^ 


» 2,009 ■ 
1 , 853 
. 1,925 ' ♦ 


2.139' 

1,999 

2,080 


00. 

2 288 
2,218 
2,287 




Source: §pecUX tabulations horn HEGIS data, ^ 
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1 






115 . 


^ ERJC 


• * 











TABLE. 14 • 



. «!JSTT<UCTIONAL COSJ^^re^^^ STTJDENr BY- ENROLLN^NT CHANGE 



AND SELECT.lVrTY, 1971, 1974, AND 1975 
.{Current Dollars) 



/ 



Public Institutions 



Private Institutions 



No Decline 



ERIC 



Selectivity 
. Medium Selectivity 
Average Sel^ivity . 
Below Average ' 

Selectivity 
Non-Sdeaivity 
Average, No Decline 
% 

Less than 10% Decline 

< 

High Selectivity 
Medium Seleaivity 
Average- Seleaivity 
Below Average • 
Selectivity 

. Noo-Selectivity ; 
Aver^, Less | . 

^ than 10% Decline 



3,110 
2,627 
2,279 

1,524 
1,396 
1,824 



•2,382 
1,828 



1974 ' 1975 



3; 999 4,089 
3,471 3,925 
2,668. 2,826. 

1,952 ^,173 
1,694 -1,837 
2,19.7,, 2,367 



Ratio 
1971/ 
■ 1974 



1.29 • 

1.32 

1.17 

1.28 

1.2L. 

1.20 



3,0(S 
2,275 



3,422 
2,660 



1,687" 2,166 2,498 
1,378 ^M07 .1,888 

1,690 2,156, 2,428 



Ratio 
1971/ 
W75 



1.31 
r.49 
1.24 

1.43 
1.32 
i.3t) 



1971 

4 

3,960 
,2,598^ 
2,156 

1,^35 
T,001 
2,51f 









.5,343 


1.26 • 


1 


.44 


2,350 


1,24 


1 


.46 • 


■ 1,8213 


1:28. 


1 


48 


1,762 


1.31 • 


1. 


3 '7' . 


1,474 


1.28 


1. 


44 • 


2,184 



















' t . 

' 1974 

^r- 


'1975 


Ratio 
1971/ 
1974. 


R^tio 
1971/ 
ly /D 


4,513 
2,996 
2,569 


5,116 
3,108 
2,742 


1 14 
1.15 
1.19 


1 90 

1.20 
1.27 


2,015 
2, -573 
2,941 


2,113 
2,973 
3,198 


1.16 
•1.29 


1.22 
1.49 

l.'27 


5,732 
3,143 
2,229 


6,618 
3,307 
2,406 


1.07 
1.34 
1.22 


1.24 
1'.41 
1.32 ^ 


2,319 
1,896 


■ 2,520 
2, 10.7 


1.32 
1.29 


1.43 
. .i.43 


2,684 


2,940 


1.23 


1.35 



4^' 



11 



More than iQ% Decline 

High Selectivity 
Medium Selectivity 
Average Seleaivity 
Belonr Average 

Selectivity 
Non-Selectivity ^ 
Average, More 

than 10% Decline 

Average - AH 



^ TABLB 14 (Cont'd) 
Public Institutions 



SI 



19.71 



3,053 
1.831 

1.323 
,1.342 

U504 

1.763 



Ratio » Ratio 
1971/" ' 1971/ 
74 1975 -1974- 1975 



4.117 4.660 

2,481 i.m 

1.902 • 2.236 

1.922 • 2.069 



1.35 
1.35 

1.44 
1.43 



2.110 2.360 1:40 
2.183 c:2.374 1.24 



1.53 
1.49 

1.69 
1.54 

•1.57 

1.35 



Private Institutions 



1971 


1974 


1975 


Ratio 
1971/ 
1974 


Ratio 

1971/^ 
197^ 

— 7 ' 

■/ 


3.877 
3.049 
1.964 


4.609 
4.330 
2.630 


4.725 
4.695 
2.946 


1.19 
,1.42 
1.34 


/ 

K22 
A. 54 
^1.50 


1.785 
1.728 


2,376. 
: 2.467- 


2.665 
2,732 


1.33 
1.43 


1.49 
1.58 


2.137 


2.86jS " 


• 3.169 


1.34 


1.48 


2.337 


2.866 


3,133 


1.23 " 


1.34 



Which iWerf „o„.„^ative instnjatonal expenditures 'every year of 
Source: Special tabulations from HEGIS data! • 



\ 



A 



TABLE 15 

INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS PER SUS STLT>ENT BY 
AND SELECTIVITY. 1971, 1974, 




No Decline * 

High Selectivity 
Medium Seleojvity 
Average Selectivity 
Below Average 
^lectivity 
^ Nod-Selectivity 
Average, No Decline 

^ Less than \0% Decline 

High Selectivity^ 
^ Medium Selectivity 
Average Selectivity 
Below Average 

Selectivity 
Noo-Selectivity 
: ' Average, Less 
, thkn lOJg^ Decline 

120 



ENROLLMENT CHANGE 
AND 1975 



, . {Current Dollars) 
Public Institutions 



Private Institutions 



1971 


1974 


1975 
■ r 


Ratio 
1911/ 
1974 

* 


Ratio 

■1971/ 
1975 


1971 


1Q74 


xy /D 


Ratic^ 

\9ri/ 

iy74 


Ratid 
1971/ 
1975 


2,664 
1,924 
1,713 


2,903 
2,567 
2,017 


3,16^' 
2,853 
2, 356 


*1.P9 
1- 33 
1- 18 


1.18 
1.48 


2 561 
1,796 

1 9 D04 


f ~ 

2,120 
1,944 


2,244 
2,030 


1 . Id 
1.18 

l.ll 


1.29 
Jb25 
i.22 


1,388. 
1,636 
1,684 


1,703 
1,995 
2,039 


1,873 
2,204 
2,294 


1.23. 

1.22 

1.21 


1. 35 
1.35 
1.36 


1,612 
1,539 
1,889 


1,857 
^^2,202 


- 1,975 
1,974 
2, 352. 


1.15 
1.25 
1.17 


i.23 
1.28 
1.25. 


1,429 . 


f 

1,794 


-2,067 


1.25 


1.45 


2,754 
--1,841 
1,468 


3,010 
2,429 
1,760 


3,435 
2,535 
1,887 ■ 


,1.09 
1.32 . 
1.20 


1.25 
1.37 
1.28 


1,363 
1,446 

4* 


1,722 
1,873 


1,958 
1,956 


1.26 
1.30 


1.43 
1.44 


•1,498 
1,650 


1,905 
2,043 


2,056 
2,270 


1.27 
1.24 


«1.37 
1.38 


M91 


1,893 


2,031 


1.27 • 


1.36 


1,730 


2,091 


2,268 


1.21 


1.31 



'1*' 



9 



TAJBLE 15 (Cont'd) 



Public Institutions 



\ Private Institutions 



Ratio Ratio 
1971/ 1971/ 



i971^ i974_ mi 122± mi 1971 1974 1975 



1.674 



More than 10% Decline 

High Selectivity 
MaJium Selectivity 
Average Selectivity • 
Below Av^age 

Selectivity 
Noo-Selectivity 
Average, More' 

"than IQ% Decline' 

Average - All 



m?.T9f S''^""" "^"""^ inslructional expenditures ever/year of 



Ratio 
1971/ 
1974 



1.531 


1.949 


2,152 


1 


,27 


1 


.41 


1.179 
1.367 


1.659 
1,927 


1^942 ' 
2,028 


X. 
1. 


40 
41 


1 
1 


.64 

.48 


1.368 


1.871 


2,043 


1. 


37 


1. 


49 


1..616 


2,004 


2,254 


1. 


24. 


1. 


39 



Source: Special tabulations from HEGIS data.« 





Ratio 
1971/ 
1975 



2,558 


2,635 


* 1 


.13 


1 


.16 


2,766 


3,007' 


1 


,30 


1 


,42 


2,234 


2,463 


I 


.30 * 


1 


.44 


2,182 


2,440 


1 


.30 


1 


45 


2,427 


2,663 


1 


47 


,1. 


61 


2,364 


2,594 


1. 


31 


1. 


43 


2,210 


2,380 


1. 


21- 


1. 


30 



122 



123 



00 



ERIC 



TABLE 16 



INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS PER PTE STUDENT BY ENROLLMENT CHANGE 
AND SELECTiyiTY. 1971. 1974, AND 1975 

(Constant 1967 Dollars) , . 
■ Public bfeitutions ' 



No Decline 

High SelectMty . 
Mediuip Seledivrity 
Average Selec«rity 
' Below^ Aif erage 
Selectivity. 
NoQ-Selectivity 
Average, No Dec'lirte 



High Selectivity 
Medium Sdectivity 
Average Selectivity 
Below Average 
Seieetlvlty . 
. Non-Selectivity 
'«Aver^e, Less 
than 10% Declin^ 



Private Institutions 



1971 


1974- 


1975 


Ratio 
1'971/ 
1974 


Ratio 
1*97^ 


1971 


1974 


1975 

• 


Ratio 
1971 / 

. 17/1/ 

1974 


Ratio 

1 Q71 / 

1975 


2,416 
2,041 
1.771 . 


2,617 
2,272 
1,746 


« 

2,463 
2,364 
1,702 


1.08 
019^ 


1.02 
1.16 
0.96 


•3,077 
2,019 
1,675 


' 2;954- 
1.962 
1,681 


3,082 
•1 872 
1,652 


■ 0.96 

n 07 ' 
u. y / 

1.00+ 


»i.6o+ 

0.99 ' 


1,187 
1,085 
1,417 . 


i,277 
1,109 
1^438 


1,309- 
l,i'07 ^ 
1,426 


1.08 
1.02 
1.01 

* 


.i;io 

1.02 
1.01 


1,348. 
1,555 
h^57 


1,319 
1.684 , 
1,925 


:i;273 
1,791 ' 
1,772 


0:98 
1.08 
■ 0.98 


0.94 • 
1. 15 
0.91 


1,851 
1,420 


1,965 
1,489 


— — -I 

2,240 
1,602 


1.06 ^.21 
1.0p^ T.13 


/ 

4,152 

1,826.. 

1,419^ 

• 


3,752 
2^057 
1,459 ■ 


3,987 
.1,992 
1,449 


o.'^o . 

1.13 • 
W3 


0^96 
1.09 
l.*02 


1,311 
1.071 . 


1,418- 
1,183 


1,505 
1,137 


1.08 
1.10 


i:i5 

1.06 


1,369 
1,145 


1,518' 
1,241 


1,518 
1,26^ ' 


1.11 
1.08 


l.U/. 
1.11. » 


1,313 


1,411 


1,463 


1.07 


1.11 


1,697 


-1,757 


1,771 


1.04 





oc 

00 



1^. - \^ TABLE 16 (Cont'd) 

• » - Public Institutions 



More than 10% Decline 



1»71 1974 1975 



Ratio 
1971/ 
1974 



, High Selectiyity 
Medium Selectivity 
Average' Selectivity 
B^pr Average 
. Selectivity . 
Non-Sejectivity 
Average, More • 
than 10% Etecline 

Average - All . 



1,028 



Ratio 
1971/ 
1975 



2,694 


2,807 


1 


.14. 


1 


.18 


1,624 ' 


1,642 


1 


.14 


1 


.15 


1,245 


1,347 


1 


.21 


1 


.31 


1.^ ' 


1,246 


1 


21 


1 


.19 


1,381 


1,42? 


1. 


is; 


1 


22 


1,429 


1,430 


1, 


04 


1. 


04 



Private Institutions 



1971 


r 

1974 


0 

1975 


Ratio* 

'1971/ 

1 074 


RatiQ 
1971/ 

1 

1975 


3,012 
1,526 


3,016 
1,721> 


\ 

2,846 
2,828 
1,775 


» 

l.OOf 

1.20 

1.13 


0. 94' 

1. -19 
1.16 


1,387. 
1,343 


^555 
1,615 


l',655 
1,646 


1.12. 
1.20 


1.16 
1.23 


l,66(r 


1,876 


1,909 


•1.13 


'1.15 


1,816 


. 1.875 


1,887 


1.03 


1.04^ 



T9f5'S"" '"^""^ non-negative instructional expenditures every year of 



19J0 - 1975 period. 
Source: Special tabulations from HEGIS data. 



00 



r 



126 



127 



TABLE 17 



INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS PER PTE STUDENT BY ENROLLME^iT CHANGE 
AND SELB:TIVTXY. 1971. 1974. 'AND" 1975 / "^"^^^^ 



(fcoiistan^(S7 D611ars) 

f 

Public jtastitutioQs 



I^atlo Ratio 



Define 

High Selectivity 
Mecfium Selectivity 
A««;age^lectfvity 
Selow Aver^ 

KSfelecdvI^ 
NoQ-Selectivtty 



1971 ■ 1974 



2.070 
1.495 
1.331- 

1.07? 

. , 4,271 

Average, No Decline \ , 308 

Less tiMm 10% Decline ♦ 

Hi£^ Selectivity 

Medium Selectivity , 1 , 360 

* -Average Selectivity' 1 , 110 

Below Aver4;e • < 

* . Selectivity • 1,059 

Noi>-Selectlvlty 1,1^4 

Average, Less • 

i^J th^n 1055 Decline 1,159 

o • ■ • 



1,900 

1,680. 

1,320 

1,115 

r;334 





1971'/ 


1971/. 


1975 


1974 


1975 


r 




1,905 


0.92 


0.9g^ 


1,719 


. 1.12. 


1.15 


1,419 


. 0.99 


1.07 . 




\ 


•1 


1,128 


1.03 


1.05 


1,328 


1.03 


1.04 


1,382 


1.02 


1.06 















1,343 
1,174 

1.127 
1.2^6 

1.239 



1.422 


0.99 


1 


.05 


1.245 


1.06 


1 


.12 


1.180 


1^ 


1 


.11 


1.178 


1.09 




.05 










1.228^ 


1.07 


1 


06 



1 



1971 


1974 




Ratio 
1971/ 
iy/4 

/ 




Ratio 
1971/ 


1,990 
1.395 
1.293 


1 Q22 
1.387 
1.272 


1.352 
1.223 


0.99 
0.98 •■ 


1 .OOf 

0.97 ■ S 
0.95 


1.253 
1.196 
1.468' 


1.215 
1.262 
1.441 


1.190 
1.189. 
1,417 ' 


6.97 
.1.06 
0.9a -' 


6.95 
0.99 
0.97 


2.m 
1,430 
a. 141 


1,970' 
. 1.590 
1.152 


2,069^ 

1,527- 

.1,137 


» • 

v^2 
1.11 
1.01 


.97 
1.07 

0.99+ , 


1,164 
1.28? 


1.247 

^1.337. 


1,239 
1,367 


1.07 
1.04 . 


1.06 
1.07 


1.344 


1.368 


1,366 


1.02 


1.02 ix.'^ 



( 



More than 1Q%. Decline 

High Selectivity. 
• Medium Selectivity 
. Average Selectivity 
Below Average ' 

Selectivity' 
'NoQiSelectivity * 
Ayef ag^ More 
than 1^ Decline 

Average - Ail • 



TABLE 17 (Cont'd) 
Public fnst^ions - 



1971 1974 U975' 



1,515 

um 



916 
1,062 



1,875 
1,276 

1,086 
1,261 



1,063 1,224 
1,256 1,312 



1,933 
1,296 

1,1*70 
1,222. 

1,231 

1,358 • 



Ratio 

1971/^ 

1974 

.~-r 

1.24 
1.07 

i.l9 
1.19 

1.15 

i:o4. 



I^atio 
197iy 
1975 



1.28 
1.09 

1.2^ 
1.15 

1.16 

1.08 



1,756 
1,641 
1,326 

1,301 
1,279 

1,403 

t 



Private Institutions 



1971 1974 1975 



r,674 
1,810 
1,462 

i.428 
1,588 

1,547 

1,446 



1,587 
1,811 
1,484 

1,470 
1,604 

1,563 

1,434 



Ratio' 

1971/ 

1974 



.95 
1.10 
.1.10 

1.10 
1.24 

1.10 

1.02 



' . . . Note: Based on aU can^oses which reported non-negative instructional expenditures' every year of 
1970 - 1975 period . 



Source:. Sjpecial tabulations £r^ HEGIS data. 



Ratio 
1971/ 
1975 



.90 
1.10 
1.12 

1.13 
1.25 

1.11_ 

1.01 



130 



ERIC 



131 



r 



p TABLE 
RATIO OF 1973/1974 AND 1974/1975 TO 19&0/1971 TUITION REVENUE 



NoDedine 

Higb Selectivity 

Medium Selectivity* 
' Arer^ Selectivity 

Below Averse Selectivity 
^Nop-Seiective 

Av^erage, No Decline 

^ Lete Thm 10% Decline 
nigii Selectivity 



Medium Seleoiyity 
4iferageSelectiviQr ' * 
Bdow Average Sdiecttvity 
NcD'Selective 

Average, Less Than 105^ Decline 



GitMBr Than ld% Decline 




Me^mi ^ectivity 
Average SeiecdviQr 
. Mow Average Selectivity 

Nbii-S^ective 
" Average, Greater Than 10% Decline 

All institutions 

5«ttrce: Special' Tabulations from HEGIS file. 

ERIC 



1973/74 

1.33. 
1.30 

1.26 
1.18 
1.19 



1.30 
1.24 
1.28 
1.27 
1,27 



1.23 
1.25 
1.20 
1.22 
1.22 

1.20 



•ublic ^ 

1974/75 



1.41 
1.35 
1.26 
1.3S 
1.28 
1.26 



.1.35 
1.32 
•1^46 
1.40 
1.38 



1.28 
1.36 
1.41 
K43 
1.39 

1.28, 



Priv 
1975/74 



ate 



1.25 

1.19 

1.23 

1.19. 

1.30 

1.22 



14)8 
1.33 
1.24 
1.29 



1974/75 

1.35 

1.27 

1.31 

1.29 . 

1.43 

1.30 



1.29 
1^44 
1.38 
1.38 

ia6- 

1.38 



1.78 


1.94 


1.37 


1.50 


1.26 


1.3? 


•1.25 


1.38 


1.25 ' 


1.39 


1 .32 . 


1.45 


1.25 


1.36 



Y 



N<v Decline^ 
National ' 
Regiooal 
State* 

Cojnimnlity 
Total 

Than 10% Decline 
National ' . 

' Regional . < 

&ate 

Q>mrounity 
T0tal ' 

• , • » 

More Than 10% Decline 
National 
R^onal 
State 

Community 
Total 

All National 
All Regional 
All State 

AU Community 

AU Total r 



TABLE 19 

FTE STL»ENT ENROLLMENT, 1970/71,- m3/7'4, 1974/75 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL RECRUITMENT AREAS 



, Public 

'. ! Ratio Ratio 

1970/71 . 1973/74 1974/75 1971/74 19-71/75 



Private 



Ratio ■ Ratio 
1970/7.1 1973/74 1974/75 1971/74 1971/75 



204 
1,150 
\l.511 
M71 



5 

229 
1. 268 
1,838 
3,3fl 



3 


1 


.00 


1.00 


126 


137 


139 


1 


.09 


1.10 


245 


1 


.12 


1.20 


'316 


352 


367 


1 


.11 


- 1.16 


1,309 


1 


10 , 


1.14 " 


114 


130 


.138 - 


1 


.14 


^ 1.21 


1,980 


1 


22 


1.08 


95 


112 


121 


1 


18 


' 1.27 


3,539 


1 


16 


1.23 


651 


731 • 


765 


1 


12 


1.18 









• J • 




24^ 


23 


23 


39 


.36 


37 


.92 


.95 


211 . 


201 


200 


299 


287 


287 


.96 


.96 


48 


47 


- 46 


318 


299 


307 


.94 


.97 


58 


• 55 


. 56 


656 


122 


63Q 


.95' 


.96 


341 


326 


324 










1 


24 


17 


17 


17 


14 


14 


..82 


.82 


199 


163 


.154 


346 


286 


273" 


.83 


.79 


96 


79- 


75 


155 


127 


123 . 


.82 


.79 


36 


27 


25 


519 


428 




.82. 


.79 


455 


285 


271 


5 


5 


5 


1^ 


1.00 


174 


177 


179 


260 


279 


296 


1.07 


( 1.14 ■ 


726 


716 


721 


1,795 


1,841 


1,869 


1.03 


1.04 


258 


,256 


259 


1,984 


2,264 


2,410 


1.14 


1.21 


189 


194 


202 


4,046 


4,389 


.4,580 


1.08 


1.13 


1,347 


1,342 


1,361 



.96 

.95 
.98 
.95" 
.96 



.71 
.82 
.82 
.75 
_.80 

1..02 
.99 
.99. 

1.03 
.996 



.96 
.95 
.96 

.97 
.95 



.71 
.77 
.78 
.69 
.76 

1.03 
.99 
1\003 
1.07 
1.01 



134 



1 1'^ 



. ' ' TABLE 19 (CoSi'd) • 
»^ ■ * . ' 

PTE- STUDENT ENROLLMENT, 1970/71, 1973/74; 1974/75 
BY GEOGRAEtllCAL RECRUITMENT AREAS 

* Sample restricted to those institutions which reported enroUment and non-negative instructional expenditures in all 
' Detail may not add to total because of rounding. ^ ^ ^ ' * 

Source: fpeclal tabulations from HEGIS File. ^ - ^ 




LE 20 

FTE STUDENT ENROLLMENT, 1970/71, 1973/74, 1974/75 BY SELECTIVITY 



Public 



No-Decline 

High Selecthrity ' 

Medium Selectivity 
' Avesage Selectivity 

Below Average Selectivity 

NoD-Selective 

Total 

• 

'-Less Than 10% Decline. 

\U^SeLscdffit f 

Medium Selectivity 
Average Selectivi^ 

. Below Averse 
NoD'Sel 
Total 

More Than 1 
HlgbSeie^ 
Medium Selectivity 
Average SelectiviQr ' 
B^ow Arerage Selectivity 
Noo-Sele^hre , 
Total 



1970/71 1973/74- 1974/75 1971 



Private 

1971/75 1970/71 1973/74 1974/75 1971/74 1971/75 




Ratio 



^8 
-^241 
V 884 
524 
l,19r 
2,871 




12 . 

138 
211 



33 


• 34 


1.18 


1.21 


126 


137 


139 


1.09 


i.ib 


266 


273 


l.U) 


1.13 


114 


125 


128 


1.10 


1.12 


968 ^ 


1,002 


1.10 


1.13 


174 


191 


200 


i:io 


1.15 


607 


635. 


1.1.6. 


1.21 ' 


131 ■ 


154 


164 


1.18 


1.25 


1,467 


1,595 


1.23 


1.34 


106 


123 


134 


1.16 


1.26 


3,341 


3,53^ 


. ^.16 


1.23 


651* . 


731 


. 765 


1.12 


i.l8 


r 


• 




... 


... 


24 


%■ 

23 


23 




.96 


• 55 


58 


.90 


.95 


44 


43 


- 43 


Ts ■ 


.98 


176 ^ 


177 


.96 


.96 


144 


L39 


136 


.97 - 


.94 


179 


, 179 


.96 


.96 


97 


91 


91 


.94 


.94 


212 


216 


.94 


.96 


• 33 


31- 


31. 


.94 


.94 


622 


630 


.95 


.96 


341 


526 
4 . 


'324 


.96 


.95 




j» « « * 






24 


17^ 


17 


.71 


.71 


K) 


9 


.83 


.75 


21 


18 




.86 


.81 


113 


108 


.82 


' .96 


128' 


;o9 


^ 103 


.85 


.80 


178. 


169 


.84 


.80 


101 


81 


77 


.80 


.76 


. 127 


.124 


.10 


.78 


81 


60 


56" 


.74 


. .69 


428 


410 


.82 


.79 


355 


285 


271 


.80 


.76 



13S 



ERIC 



130 



Aft histlrutiops 
Selecdvitjr 
Medium Selectivity 
Aver^ Selectivity 
Bekm- Average Selectivity. 
Non-Selective 



TABLE 20 (Cont'd) 

PTE STUDEhTJEI^IROLLMENTV- ^1970/71, 1973/74, 1974/75 BY SELECTrVITY 

Publ ic - ^ * Private 

Ratip Ratio ^ ffTHo 

1970£71 1973/74 1974/75 1971/74 1971/75 1970/71 1973/74 1974>25 197W7i^2^?^ 



4,046 
28 

314. 
1,206 

'921 
1,578 


-4,391 
S3 
330 
1,257 
. 964 
U806 


4,579" 
34 

340 
1,287 

983 
1,935 


1.09 
1.18 
•1.05 
l.fli 

1.05 
1.14 


1.13 
,1.21 
1.08 
1.07 
1.07 
1.23 


1,347 
174 

✓ 179 
446 

329 
220 


1,342 
177 
186 
439 
326 
214 


~ 1,360 
179 
' 188 
439 
332 
221 


.996 
1.02 
1.04 
.98 
.99 
.97 




• 












r 

3 





Sour^: S|)ecial Tabulattons fron^EGIS Pile. 



1.01 
1.03 
1.05 
*P8 
1.01 
1.005 



c 



ERIC 



14. 
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TABLE 21 

BfiSTREGRESSICW EQUATIONS WHICH EXPLAINED FTE 
ENR0LLMQ4T CHANGE, 1970-71 TO 19^4-75 

Publ^^ecior - All * 

t^lBKAllU^f (TUrr 70, EXP/SUS» S^UBS - FTE, SUBS - SUS) 

= 1260. 0 + . 286 TUrr 70 - .'514 EXP/SVS 
(3.67) (7.449) 

+ .024 SUBS -FTE +-.562 SUBS'- SUS 
(2.667) • (8.029) = 

F RATIO = 24.616 • " . 

Mul^le r2 = .0786 

StaiMlard Error of Estimate = 503.6682 ' 

(1) SAT Group 3 N^^-x 
RATIO = fa (SUBS - SUS) ' 

= 953.230 + .114 SUB SUS 
(8.769) 

,F RATIO = 75.575 

Mulrt^R^ = .3^ 

Standard Error of Estimate = 266. ^6 

Private Sector - All 

Fi'ERAriO = f (TUFT 74, EXP/SUS. SUBS #TE, SUBS - SUS) . 

^ ^ 1143.304 + .294 TUIT 74 - .354 EXP/SUS 
^ (6.533) (7,08) 



+ .033 SUBS - FTE + .307 SUBS - SUS 
(1.9412) (5.904) 

- • F RATIO = 14.405 

hkOOple r2 = .0434 

'J - &aiidardtoror of Estimate = 799.9563 



98 



.TAB^E 21 (Cont'd) 

_ * BEST REGRESSION EQdATI^5§SVTClCH EXPLAINED FTE 
ENROLLMH^CHANGE, 1970-71 -TO 1974-75 

✓ ' * 

SAT Group 1 V 
> Fry RATIO = f (TUrr RAT, TUIT 74) 

*= 1347 . 580 - . 416 TUIT RATIO 
(-5.547) 

+ .092 TUIT 74 
(2.486) ' • . ^ 

F RATIO = 16.300 / 

Mult^le R^ = .3241 ^ : 

Standard Prror of Estimate = 140. 4630 



FTE-UG RATIO = 1893.044 ^. 

- .847 TUrr RATIO - .401 TUlt 70 
(-3.731) (-2.475) 

+ .404 TUIT74 
(3.132) 

F RATIO = 9. 379 

Multiple r2= .2989 



Standard Error of Estimate = 133.3218 

(2) SAT Group 2 

RJjy ftATia = f (TUIT RATIO, EXP/S^, SUBS - FTE) 

« 1803. 82r - ,402 TUIT RAT 
(4.517) 

- .098 EXP/SUS + .064 SUBS - FTE 
(3.920) (3.765) 

F RATIO « 11.086 
VUkOpleVfi^ .2720 i43 ^ 
Sttadaed arroi of Bttiiiw » 190.0957 
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TABLE 21 (Cont'd) 

-\ • BPST RE<»fiSSIC»4 EQUATICWS WHICH EXPLAINED FTE 

©IR0LLMH4T CHANGE, 1970-71 tO 1^4-75 

(2) SAT Group 2 (Coiit'(^ 
' Fl'li-Ut} RATK) = f (EXP/SLS, SUBS - PTE) 

. " ^ = 1527.095 - .250 EXP/SUS 

(3.906) 

+ .291 SUBS - PTE 
(5.291) 

^ F RATIO =i4. 085 

Multiple r2 = .2446 

Standard Error of Estimate = 448 . 9082 

; FTE-UG RATIO = f (TUIT RAT, TUIT 74, EXP/SUS, SUBS ^^fTE) 

= 1716.548 - .662 TUrr RAT + .335 TUrr 74 
(3.229) (3.807) 

- .354 E;a»/SUS + .409 SUBS - PTE 
(5.531) (7.052) 

F RATIO = 13.863. ♦ ■ ^ ^ 

^ Multiple r2 = .3948 

Standard Error of Estimate = 406.5051 
(3) SAT Group 3 

Pry-UATlO = f (TUIT ratio, TUrr 74, EXP/SUS, SUBS - FTE) 

= 1492 . 418 - 327 TUTT RATIO 
(5.450) 



+ ■. 133 TUIT 74 - . 192 EXP/SUS-" ' \ 

+.165 SUBS FTE 
(5.«93) 

^ , . ♦ I . ■ • . ^• 



TABLE 21 (Cont'd) 

KOT REGRESSION EQUATIOJiS WfflCH EXPLAINED FTE 
ENRCH.LMENT CHANGE; 1970-71 TO 1974-75 

(3) SAT Group 3 (Cont'd) ' ' 

F RATIO =22.080 ^ 

BAiltiple r2 = .2837 ' 

f Standard Error of Estimate = 167.1558 

FTE-UG RATIO = f (TUIT RAT, TUIT 74, EXP/SL'S, SUBS FTE) 

= 1442.33 - .308 TUIT RAT ^ 

(4.813) ^ 

+ .089 TUIT 74 - ,146 EXP/SUS 
(3.069) (5.840) 

+ .130 SUBS - FTE ' 
(4.333), 

F RATIO = 13.015 

Multiple R^= .1893 

Standard Error of Estimate = 177 ,5802 

(4) SAT Gnxy 4 

Kl E KA hu = f (TUIT 70, TUIT 74, EXP/FTE, SUBS - FTE) 

a 1329.574 + .369 TUrr 70 
(4.613) 

- .151 TUIT 74 - . 259 EXP/FTE 
(2.157) (6.816) 

+ .169SUBS - Vrfi 
(4.971) 




TABLE 21 (Cont'd) 

^ BEST REGRESSION EQUATIONS WHICH E^LAINED PTE 
• ENROLllMENT CHANGEj 1970-71 TO 1974-75 



(4) SAT Gixnq? 4 (Coot'd) 

F RATIO 7 18.67a " 

Multiple r2= .1676, 

Standard ErroE/trf Estimate = 389, 6768 

FTE-UG RATIO = f (EXP/SUS. SUBS - PTE) 

= 1250.240 + . 192 TUIT 70 
(3.368) 

- .267 EXP/SUS + .186 SUBS PTE 
(7.417) , (5.813) 



F RATIO = 19.167 
Multiple r2 = . 1348 



V 



1 ■ 



Standard Error of Estimate = 416, 6743 



■J ■ 



ERIC 
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TABLE 22 



TUrrK>J REVENUE AS A PERCS^TAGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS, 

1970/71, 1973/74, 1974/75 



Wo Decline 7 
Higli Seiectiirity 
lieditim Setectiirlty 
Aven^ Se iec ti y ityit/^^ ^ 
fieloir Average 3eld8Bprify 
)4dD-Seiect^e 
Average, No^>ecltie 



10% Decline 
Hlgb Seiecttvity < , • 
MeAimi Selectivity 
Average Selectivity 
, Beioir Average Sdectivity 

NcB-Selective 
' Average, Less llian 10% Decline 

Greater Than lOg; Decline ^ 

jfign seiecdvity 

iiedlBin Sele ctivl iy 
- Average Selectivity 

'Bdoar AVerajpe Sciecttylty 

IIOB-Selecilv e 

Average, Greater Hun 10% Decline 

All iBSdtUClGOS 



ERIC, 



7 ^^6Clftl 



Tabulatioas from HEGS Data. 



Public 



1.7 /V// / X 




iy/4/75 


1970/71 


1973/74 


1974/7 


. ou/ 




.o30 


.588 


.644 


..614 


.242 


.238 


.218 


.820 


.846 


:368 


228 






. .o29 


.8^ 


.855 


.251 


.247 


.233 


. .765 


.786 


.809 


. 1/U 


.io5 


.Ito 


, .564 - 


.569 M 


.544 




.213 

• 


.210 


.697 

« 


.727 


.715 








■ 

.480 r 


.480 


.495 


.234 


.242 


. .221 


.751- 


.805 


825 


^ .281 


.279 


.254 


.783 


.794 


.819 


^ 2«yi 




oca 


.850 


.833 


.821 


.161 


.157 


.164 


.818 


.822 


.835 


.234 


.233 


.225 


.734' 


.745. 


.754 


f 






.437 


.656 


.6^5 


.275 


.208 


. .192 


.676 


.650 


.657 


.286 


.264 


.260 


.807 


.845 


.810 


;'293 


.245 


.241 


.804 


. .755 


.740 


.268 


.243 


.210 


.706 


.616 


.621 


:286 


.249 


.253 


.739 f 


.725 


.722 


.226 


.219 


.215 


.715 


.731 


.735 



14S 



uc^-i 



TABLE 23 



No DeQline 
High J^igctivity r • 
M^ium Selectivity 
Average Selectivity 
Below Average Selectivity 
Non-Selective' 
"Average, No Decline 

Legs Th^ 10% Decline 
. High Selectivity T~ ... 
Medium Selectivity 
Average Selectivity 
Below Average Selective 
Non-Selective Z' ^ 

Average, Less Than 10%^cline 



PER CENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS PAID BY SUS 

_. Public ^ 
B70/71 1^'73/V4 - 197 1775- 



STUDENTS 



<0 



36 


44 


43 


33 


32 


30 


30 


30 


28 




26 


27 


14 / 


14 


14 


23 


23 


22 



Greater Than 10% Qgcline 

High Selectivity • • , 

Medium Selectivity 
. Araage Selectivity * \ 

bejow Average Selectivity 

Non-Selective . ' 

Average, Greater Than 10% Decline 

All Institutions 
*Soulx:e: Si)ecial Tabulations from HEGIS Data 









32 


4^ . 35 ■ 


32 


36 


35 . 


33 


fr32 


32 


32 


.15 


15 • 


16 


27 




27 








36 ' 


30 » 


28 


34 


34 


33 


33 




28 


28 


24 


27 


31 


28 


29. 


25 


24 . 


23 



•ERIC 
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1970/71 



I 



92 
98 
102 
86 
74 
87 

t 

' 91 



6» 



Priva te 
1973/74 



^118 
102 
101 

82 

62 • 

88 

95 



1974/75- 



90 


99 


95 


119 , 


119 * 


120 


107 


113 


116 


83 


65- 


87 


60 . 


76 


82 


93 • 


97 






1 




92 


91 


95 


1Q3 


104 


. 108 


97 


101 ' 


105 


100 


101 


101 


'73 


76 


78 


93 


96 


.98 



124 
.103 

98 

81 • 

63 
. 88 

96 



o 



# 



r • 



150 



104 



TABLB^24 

PROJECT]^ ENROLLMENT IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1980 AND 1985: TOTAL, BY LEVEL OP 
ENROLLMENT, AND BY ENROLLMENT STATUS 

' (^ousands of students) 





1980 1985 


1980 




^ 1985 * 




uoa^rgraauate 


c^aauate 


unaergraauace ■ uraauate 


44-21 


5,524 4,823 


5,466 


58 


4,772 51 


22-24 


1,717 1,918 


1,099' ' 


618 


1,228 ^ 690 


25-2^. 


1,535' 1,780 


. 936 


599 


1,086 694 * 


30-34 


1,186 1,218 


785 


401 


'< 806 412 


35+ 


.1,336 1,661 


671 


66^ 


857 ^ 804 




11,298 11,400 


8,957 


2-341 


8,749 2,651 






•> 







Sources: U. S. Dq)artment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: 

Current Population Reports (P-20, #303), (Washington: 
U.S.6.P.O., 



1976), Table 17. 

Current Population Reports ^ "Projections of School and 
college Earoument, " 197I to 2000 (P-25, #473), (Wash' 
ington: U.S.G.P.O., 1972), Table 1, page 10. 

1970 Cepiua of Populat ion, Subjea Reports, "School 
^x)Ument'WPC(/)TA), ^ 



»ilnient" (PCV/)-5 A), (Washington: U.^.G.P.Q,. 1973), 



- • TABLE 25 * 

* ^ ' - ■ \ 

• ' SHARES (IN PER C©rr) OF PUBLIC SECTOR BY TYPE OF STUDENT 



1967 1968 



Credit*- . Uidergraduate 
Fill Time' 



part Time 
^Non-Degree Credit 

FuU Time 
. ^ Part time ^ 7^ > 

Graduate a^ First Professional 
• Full Time ' . • 

Part Time « i 



69.0 
76.5 

NA 
NA 

58.2 
58.4 



70.0 
78. r 

90.6 
93.0 

59.5 
65.0 



1969 

71.3 
82.^9 

91. f 
93.6 

4 

60.9 
70.1 



1970 



72.2 
84.4 

94.5 

95 .-8 

61.2 
70.9 



1971 

73.2 
84.8 

93.8 
96.3 

61.7 
70.1 



1972 1973 

73.2 ^3.5 
85.9 86.1 



93.5 
97.7 

60.9 
71.5. 



92.4 
97.1 

61.3 
71.6 



1974 

73.7 
87.4 

92.9 
97.9 

61.4 
71.9 



1975 

73.8 
87.4 

94.9 
99.0 

60.7 
72. 



Source ,U. S. Department of Hcaith, fiddbation, and Welfare, Office of Education, National Center for Educational 
Statistics, Fall B^roUroeqt in Institutions of Higher Education, "l967,' 1968, 1971-1974 (Washington- 
U .S .G .P .0.); . . . '* 

NCES, Fi^ EtaroUmenita tf^^ Education, Supplementary Information, 1969-1970; 



J 



TABI^E 26 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENT BY ENR'OLLMENT STATUS AND 
INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL, 1979-80 AND 1984-85 

(thousaods of FTE students) 

,High Projection - 1980 





FTE 
Students 


Under- I>^z^ Full Part 
Total graduate Credit Tiro6 Time 


NoQ -Degree 
Credit 


Full 
Time 


Part 
Time 


Graduate 


Full 
Time 


Total 

Pid)lic 

Private 


8,475 
6.607 
1,868 


11.298 
9.053 
2.245 


8,958 
7,483 
1,474 


7..284 
5.857 
1.426 


4,910 2,374 
3.722 2,135 
1,188 238 


-r 

1.674 
1.626 
48 

1985 


771 
732 
39 


903 
894 
. J$ 


2,341 
4.570 
111 


w 

1,046 

. 638 
408 

• 


Total 

* • 


8.406 
6J598 
1,806 


11.400 
9.191 
2,209 


8,749 

Z»412. 

1,497 


6,943 4,542 2.401 
. 5^659 .3,484 2,175 
1,444 1,058 226 


1.806 
1.753 
53 


831 
789 
42 


974 
964 
10 


2.651 
1.779 
• 872 


1.18$ 
723 
462 












Low Projection - 1980 








Total 

Pobiic 

Private 


7,317 " 

5,824 

1,493 


11.298 
9.254 
«,044 


8,957 
7*644 
1,313 


7.283 
6.013 
l.?70 


3.485 3,798 
2.640 3,373 
845 425 


1.674 
^1.631 \ 
43 


^3 
620 
33 


1.021 
1.011 
10 


2.341 
1.610 
731 


702 
429 

273 



Part 



Total 



Piit" 



932 5.092 3.961 
363 1.635 610 



o 



410 1,562 646 



1* 



1985 



XJ Total 
Pii>Uc 

ERIC™"^ See tea. 



7.209 11.400 8,749 
5.789 9,415 7,594 
1,.420 1,985 U155 



6.943 ,3,H)8 3,835 
5,836 ^2,384 3,452 
1,107 724 383 



1.806-^ 704 l.a02 2.651 
1,758 668 1.090 1.821 
48 36 12 830 



458 1,151 893 



796 1.855 4,608 6.792 
485 1.336 3.537 5.878 
311 519 1.071 914 



TABLE 27 

•PROJECTED DISTRIRJTION OF FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT AND STANDARD 
LWDERGRADUATE STUDENT ENROLLMENTS. 1980 AND l'985 

. ^ Fall-Time Equivalent Students 

(thousands of students) 



Public 

Ifalverstty 
Four-Year 
Two- Year 

Total Pid}Uc 

Prlyate . 

~' University 
Four- Year 
m Two-Year. 
^Total Private^ 

Total 



PubUc 
Private 



1974-75 

2,338 
1,479 
2,053 



716 
1,940 

■ 109 

7,735" 



HiglL Proje ction 
" 1985 



2,4# 
1,440 
2,755 



747 
1,022 
99 

8,475 



2, .408 
1,438 
2,751 



723 
989 
96 
1,OT 

8-, 406 



Standard Undergraduate Students 
(thousands of students) 



8,098 
2,923 . 



8,332 
2,996 



Low Projectio n 

vm ; 



2,126 
1,270 
2,429 
5752? 



597 
817 
79 

7,317 



7,102 
2,361 



2,113 
1,262 
2,414 
5775? 



568 
* 777 
75 
l,i2D 

7,209 



7,279 
2,386 



Sources: Specia) tabul$tioos from HKIIS file (for 1974-75 data) 
1980 and 1985 Ptojectioos: see text. ^ 
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TABLE 28 ^ 

PROJECTED LEVELS OF COMSTANTT DOLLAR COSTS PER STANDARD 
UNDERGRAIX;ATE student, 1980 and 1985 

I (1974-75 = 100) 



1974-75 
Per Cent of Total 



. High Projection 
1979-80 ' 



6 


Public 


Privat^ 


Increase 


Public 


Private 


Public 






^7 ^ 

o / , o 




4D . V 


' 43 




53 


2 


Clerical 


12.2 


11.5 


1.03 


14.1 


13 


.3- 


It. 


4 


Other Instruction and 
















Dq»rtinemal Research 


9.1 


8.7 


1.03 


10.5 


^0 


.1 


\2 


2 


Libiary 


4.8^ 


5.8 


1.05 


6.1 


7 


.4 


1. 


8 


Scholarship (uorestricted 


1.9 


6.5 


1.045 


* 2.4 


, 8 


.1 


3. 


0 


funds) 












♦ 






Operatloo and Maintenance 


15.5 


15.7 


1.037 


18.6 


18 


.8 • 


22. 


3 


Balancing Figure (primarily 
administrative costs) 


16?» 


14.3 


1.03 


19.5 


16 


■ 6. » 


22. 


6 




















100.0 


100.0 ^ 




117.1 

■» 


117 


.8 


137. 


5 • 


i 

• 


With 


Faculty 


Sen iority 


/I 

Factor 










High BnroUinent 








117.9 


118 


.4 


140. 


0 


Low EnroUroent ^ 








119.0 " 


120 


9 


141. 


0 



Private 

50.4 
15.5 

11.7 
9.4 

10. i; 

22.6 
19.2 

138.8 



140.6 
142.7 
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TAB^E 28 (Cont'd) 

PROJECTED LEVELS OF CCWSTANT DOLLAR COSTS PER STANDARD 
, UNDERGRADUATE STLT)ENT, 198& AND 1985 

I 

. _ ' (1974-75 = 100) 



Faculty 
Clerical 

(Xber Instruction aiKl 

Dq>artniental Research 
Library 

Sc^plarshfp (imrestricted 
funds) 

Operation md Maintenance 
Balancii^ Figure (primarOy 
administrative costs) 



High Enrollment 
Low Enrollment 



1974-75 
Per Cent of Tc^ 
Public Private 



39.6 
12.2 

.9.1 
4.8 
1.9 

15.5 
16.8 

1(X).0 



37.5 
11.5 

8.7 
5.8 
6.5 

15.7 
14.3 

100.0 



Yearly 
increase 

L02 
1.025 

1.025-^ 
1.035 

1.037 
1.025 



ic 



43.7 
13.8 

10.3 
5.7- 
2.1 

18.6 
19.0 

113.2 



Low Project i on 
1979-80 ^ 1984-85 



With Faculty Seniority Factor 

114.0 
115.1 



Private 

41.4 
13.0 

9.8 . 
^9 
7.4 

18.8 
16^ 

113.5 



114.1 
116.6 



Public 

48.3 
15,. 6 

11.6 
6.8 
2.4 

22.3 
128.5 



131.0 
132.0 



Private 

•45.7 
14.7 

11.1 
8.2 - 
8.3 

22.6 
18.3 

128.9 



130.6 
" 132.7 



Source: See text . 
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i TABLE 29 

PROJECTED INSTROCTIONAL EXPENDITURES PER FULL-TiME EQUIVALENT 
(BTE) AND STANDARD UNDERGRAEXJATE STUDENT (SUS), 1980AND 1985 



(1974-75 dollars) 



FJE 
% 

/ ^ 

ft6 



Pihblic 



sHigh Enrollment 



% 2.401 

' 2.9.53 

2.485 
. 3.057 



2.86a" 
3.606. 



PRT \ 1985 



2,320 



'Private 
Higli CW ' 



^.892 



2,680 . /TV 2,582 
^,854- ^ 3,377 -JS^028 

Lpw Enrollment 
-2,355 , ,2,720 2,691 




3.644 



2,^97 



r 



3,427 



4.252 



^,103 
5.151 

3,190 
5,359 



TOD" 
2,496 
3,894 

2,604 
•4,114 



Low GNP 



' 1985 
* 2,886 
4,791 

2,973 
4,994 



t 



.Source: See text. 



TABLE 30 

PROJECTED TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURE, 1980 AND 1985 
» (milllODs of 1974-75 doUars). 



T<jtal 
Total 



High Enrollment 



- — Tm 



Public 



19,510 



17,802 



23,792 



21,095- 



Low G NP~~^ 



RighGNP 
1^80. ' 1985 



Private 



18,85$ 



22,281 



Low". Enrollment 



16,870 



19,840 



7.524 

T • 



•6,348 



9,313 



7,610 



Low G>TP 

Tm ms 



1,21 A 



6,143 



8,662 



7,092 



Source! See text. 
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TABLE 31 

INJECTED TUITION PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENT, 
UNDER HIGH AND LOW GNP ASSUMPTIONS, BY SECTOR, • 

1980 AND 1985 



(19/4-76 doUars) / 

A ♦V 





High GNP 


Low 


GNP 




Public ' 


Private 


Public 


Private 


1974-73 


515.2 


2,217.8 


* 




1980 


645.8 


2,783.2 


^19.9 


2,665.1 


1985 


746.9 


3,243.8 


702.5 


3,041.6 



EstimatiGO Equation Tuit-Pub = 27. 108 + 10.415 Dlsy R^ = .97 

Tuit-Priv = -34.931+47.44 DIsy R^ = .99 



Sources: (for estim^oo equation) 

• U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 

Education^ National Center for Educational Statistics", Financial 
Statistics of jpstitutions of Higher Education, relevaiur issues . 

NCES, unpublished data.(1974-75 school year) . V 

hfCES, Projectlcns of Educationa l Statistics to 1983-84, 

\1974 Mtion , Table 12, p. 30. 

NCES, FaU Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 

rele^aiK issues . ] ^ | 

US, Bureau of the Census* Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: , 1975 (96cfa Edition^ Washington. D.g.. 1975, 
•p. 312. 

U.S. D^)artment of Commerce, Bureau of E^bnomic Analysis, 
' Survey of Current Business, July 1976, Tables 1 . 1 and 2 . 1 . 
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TABLE 32 

PROJECTED STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1980.AND 1985 



(millions of 1974^75 dollars) 



1980^ 
1985 



Public 
16.080 
19.960 



High Enrollment 

High GNP 



Private 
282.4 
406.1 



Low GSI^ 
Public 



15,360 
18.630 



Private 
26^4 
180.2 



Low E 



nr off 



ment 



• High GNP 
Public Private 



14.73^ 
18,220 



Bstimacion Equd^ion 

l>og App g&i i Pub = -.272 + 1.079 log Dl + .698 log ENR -Pub 
Log App ggjj - Priv = 1.286 + 1.806 log Dl - .471 log ENR-Pub 



299.6 
431.9 



Low GNP 
Public Private 



14,070 
17,000 



R^= .99 
R^= .84 



277.4 
384.7 



Sources: (for estimation eqoatioo) 
See Table 31 . 
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> TABLE 33 

PROJECTED INSTITUTIONAL STUDENT AID, 1980 AND 1985, , 
FOR HIGH ANP LOW GNP ASSUMPTIONS, BY SiSCTOR 

^ (millioos of 1974-75 dollars) 

. High GNP Loyy GNP 

■ PuDlic Private .' Public . Private 

1980 145.5 256.1 li»%3 246.6 

1985 179.0 306.7 ■ 167.6 290.0 

» 

Estimatioo Equation: SAG (PUB) = - 5.019 + .§6-j^ = .83 
/ ■' SAG (PRIV) =28.^3+ .1& GNP R^=^.86 



Socirces: (for estimatite equation) 
See Table 31. ' 
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. ,^ABLE34 

PROJECTED ENDOWMENT AND GIFTS INCOME, 1980 AND 1985, 
FO^ HIGH AND LOW GNP ASSUMPTIONS, BY SECTOR 

• . . . (millioorbf 1974-75 dollars) 

• t 

- * High GNP Low GNP ' 

Public Private Public ^ * Private 

1980 219.8 1,767.6 212.6 ,-'l,696.8 

1985 258.3 2,142.1 ' - 245.2 ' 2,0l4.9 

Estimatioo Equation: E&GI-Pii) = 46.709 + .092 GNP = .52 

E&GI-Priv =»fil.535 + .896.GNP R^ = ,9r • 



Sources: (for estimatioa equation) 
See Table 31. 
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TABLE 35 ' 



PROJECTED TOTALn^STRUCTIONAL REVENUE, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS, 1980 ANH1985, UNDER THGH AND LOW ENROLLMENT 

AND GNP ASSUKffTIONS 

(millioDs of 1 974 -75 dollars ) 







High 


EaroUmeni 


t 


• 

> 


• 


Pu 


blic 




IS. 


High 


GNP 


Low- GNP • 




19SU 


1985 


1980 . 


1985 


TiHtinn 




4,?28 


4,096 


4,^5 


.State and Local Appropriations 


16,080 


19,960 


15,360 


18,630 


Stttdeot Aid 


146 


: 179 


139 


168 


Eodoirment and Gifts 


220 


258 


. 213 


• 245 


Total 


20,717 


25,325 


19,808 


23,678 






Low Enrollment 




T^lHoo 


3,761 


4,324 


3,610 


4,067. 


State and Local Appropriations 


*14,73Q; 


18,220 


14,070 * 


17,000 


Student Aid 


146 


179 


139 


168 


Eoctoirroent and Gifts 


. 220 


258 


213 


'745 


Total 


18,856 . 


22,981 


18,032 


21,480 


• 

1 1 ± 



















Private 



High GNP 
1980 1985 



5,199 
282 
256 

h, 768^ 



*l,155 

300 
256 
1,768 




5,865 
406 
307 
2,142 
T77W 



4,606 
432 
307. 

2,142 




ERIC 
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TABLE 35 (CoQt^d) 

PROJECTED TOTAL INSTRUCTiONAL REVENUE, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS, 198Q ANC 1985, UNDER, HIGH AND LOW ENROLLMENT 

AND GNP ASSUMPTIONS 



(per cent of total) 



tuitloo ^ 
State and Loca| Appropriations 
^ Stucteot^id 
Endowmeot and Gifts 
Total 



High 


Enrollment 










PuWic 






Private 




Hign (iNi^ 


Low GN? 


High GMP 


■ LowGb«> 


V^W 1085 


1980 


< 1985 


1980 


1985 


1980 


/ 1985 


20*6 19.5 


' 20.7 


19.6 


69.3 


67.3 


- 69.3 


'68.9 


77.6 78.8 


77.5 


78.7 


• 3.8 


4.7 


3.6 


2.3 


.7 :i 


.7 


.7 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 


1.1 1.0 


' 1.1 ' 


1.0 


23.6 ' 


24,6 


23.6 


25.2 


TTJO 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



TIlitioD 

'State soA Local A;q>ropridtiOQs 
Student Aid 

EndowiDsat and Gifts ' 
Total ' 



19.9 
7fe.l 
.8 
1.2 
TI50 



Low Enrollment 



18.8 
79.3 
.8 
1.1 
TTXT 



20.0 


18.9 - 


64.1 


' 61.5 


6412 


61.6 


78.0 


79.1 


4.6 


5.8 


4.5 


5.5 


.8 




4.0 


. 4.1 


4.0 


4.1 


1.2 


1.1 


27.3 


. 28.6, 


27.4 


28.7 


loo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


loo.o • 


100.0 


100.0 



Source-., See Tables 27 and 31 -34 . 
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TABLE 36 '. 
TOTAL. REVENUE - MINIMAL ASSUMPTIONS, 1980^985 



Estimated Kevenue 
,(Low ProiiectifiiO ' 

Difference Between High . 
aod-Iao^'Revienue Estimates 



* ■ f \ ' 

Estimated Revalue - * . < 
" (Lojirojection) * 

* • 

- .Difference Between High 
'I , and La^Re^enue^:^stinttfesr 



of 



■ im — 



(iftlllons on974-75 dollars) 

# 

High Enrollment 
Pirblic 



Low GNP 



7,368 



• Private 
High GNP ' 



Low GNP 



19,351 23,329. 18,552 19,436 
■1,361 . 1,996 i,U6- . 4,-242^ ^137 



8, #6 ^7,067 



306 • 116 



7,911 



73. 



' Lb* Enrollment 



18,845'/ 22,7l5 ,18,066 18.868 6,324 7;i55 6,069 • 6,731 



00 



11 



256 



-34 



2,bl2 



155 



. 332 



131\ 



278- 



X ' ■ Aasainptidiis: S&S text. ^ ' 

Source: See Tables 27 and 31^-34 . ♦ 
1 IJ ' 
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TABLE 37 ~ ' 

PR(JJECTED SURPLUSES AND (DEFICrrS),PUBLIC AND' PRIVATE 
. -SECTORS, 198a AND 1985, UNE)ER HIGH AND LOVr 
ENROLLMENT AND GNP PROJECTIONS 

(mUliods of 1974-75 dollars). * 

\ . High Enrollment 

Public 



:eric 



Per Ceot ei Total 
bistructiooal E^qjenditures 

Ley Assumption 

^er Cent ^Total 
Instractlc^d Expenditures' 



Projection 

■ * . V 
-Per Cent of Total • 
instructiooal Eiqib^tureft 

Low Assumption 

fir Cent of Total 
Instructional Ejqsenditures 

176 



HigfaG NP 

rm 



1,202 

46,2 

(159) 
~ .8 



1,533 

6.4 

' * ' *- 

(463) 



* l!owGNP 



952 

5.0 
(36^) 



1,397 
(2,845) 



" Private 



Low GNP' 



jl^^ • (593) (91) , 



" 1.9 ' 176^ 12:8' 
Low- EnroJlmenT" 



.3 " 
(156). 

2 A 



.6.4 

(900) 



1.3 
t207)" 

2.8 



(678) 

7.8 
(751) 

8.7 



1,054 


1,886 


1,162 

• 


i,W# 


131" 


(123) 


57 


(83) . 


5.9 


' 8.9** 




• 7.4 ■ 


2.\ 


1.3 • • 


.8 


r.2 


1,043 


1,630 


i.l96 


(972) 


; (24) 


(456) 


(75) 


7361) ' 


5.9 - 

/ 




7.1 


4.9 • 
\ 


.4 


6.0 


.1.2 


5.1 

177 



TABLE 37 (Co^'d) 

PROJECTED SURPLUSES AND (DEFiqiXS), PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
SECTORS, 1980 AND 1985, L^QER HIGH AND LOW 
_ ENROLLMENT AND GNP PROJECTIONS 



1 



>l6ce: Projection - see Table 34; Low. Assumption - se^ Table 35. 



Source: Cf. Tables 29, aS'and 35. 




APPENDIX A 
> . 1974/75 FINANCIAL STATISTICS 

-■ 

Financial-statistics for tiie academic y^gy- 1974/75 are aot^ 

strictly qonparable with tiiose cited for previous years . >}CES drastically 

changed the form used to ccflJ^ statistics during that year and, ^in our 

opinion, has introduced a number of items sirhich are aot compar^le frorti 

one year to the next, muddled the de^itions, and^owered the quality of 

reporting by institutions. ^ 

In some instances, where the differaices are small, we merely 

draw the attention erf the reader to the non- comparability, of year-to-year 

totals. In other instances, where we belie^eS'that the differences were 

q^ite substantial, we anempted to re-estimate the relevant variables 

' if 

make them consistent from year to year . t 

* * 

L Curmtt Fond Revenufes . In 1974/75, interest incorse-aod 
gains should have been included in 'other sour^ " of income 
according tp the NCES guide issued to help compare the subject survey 
with previous data eolleaion efforts.* (NCES, HEGIS FY1975 ^EFM7, 
Financial Categories and the Corr^pot^ic^ Elements in Earlier HEGIS 
Financial Reports.) These sources of re^ue were not specifically mai- 
tiooed in earlier surv^s, and it Is reasonable to assume" that most institu- 

dons did not report them. . - 

* '. . " * 

There is* no ready way to estimate the magnitude of the newly 
rqwrted source of income. In oiur opinion, it is not very inportant, an^l 



y 
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does not ekceed one per cent of the total revenue. The estimate of one 

per cent was d^Tlved^on the as8urT5)tioa that the difference b«ween esmendi 

* . * " 

tures and revenues of institutions would remain the same in 1974/75^ the 

iiTq)rOvement in tiie rievenue statements (excess of revenue over eroendi- 

ture) would be accouated by the inclusion of the new source.' (See Table 

A-1.) No rerrection was made for this inconsistency, ' 

Total current fund expenditures . Here die confusion about 

what iff or is not included is somewhatcriore serious . According to tiie 

guide, mandatory transfers were included for the first time in the 1974/75 

data. These accaait for roughly two per cent of the total e)q)enditur^ . If 

tfie Uistructibns were to be followed, this amount should be subtracted to 

arrive at a jons'isteot figure for current fund expenditures for the period 

1971/75. 

' According to George Lind, a knowledgel&ble member of the 
NCES staff, mandatory transfers consist almo^tentirely of exp«iditures 
for ^ysical plants and asfeets, which was included in earlier surveys." ^ 
This obs«vation mak^ eminently good sense, ts' supported by a conqj^i- 
800 of the two differently labeled sets of items in 1973/74 with 1974/75,. 
and Mr. Liftd's opinion is reflected our tabulatidns. 

Operations and maintenance and hospital expenditfe-es . It • 
^iq)pears tikely that the reporting of operations ^d maintaiance and hos- 



r 



pita! expenses are not consistent from yftar.to year. There is* some evi- 
dence that tbe operations and maintenance expenpss were Included together 



with hospital expenditure in the 1974/75 survey.. 

. In the public sector, where prior to 1974/75 hospital expenses 
•exceeded hospital revenue by a small .amount, shu^ics for the later year^ 
showed a deficit of $247 million. This' was believed tb be unreasonable.. 
After allowfeg for the s^me proportion of expense to exceed income, $220 . 
million of expenditure were transferred to operation and^ maintenance. The' 
allocation by type of institution was in proportion to the hospital e^^endi- 
tufes in ^ch cat^ory. 

» * 

• fa |he private sector, where hospital revenue generally exceeds 
hospital expenditures, the "profit" in 1974/7q aauaUy wid^ed. We could 
only assume that most private institutions reported theil- operation and 
niainta[iance outlays consistently in boch years. 
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APPENDIX TABLE A-1 
• ' I. • 



ENROLLMENT, EXPaOITLTRES AND KEVmUES, 1965-66 AND 1969-70- 
' ■' ■ ■ • ' ' ' 

CCosts for FTE and ^US'in $'sr 
Aggr^ate Expenditure and Re»fenu« Data- in MiUipns of S's) 



■ AU Institutions . . All Public Institutions 
1965-66 156^-70- 1965-66 — 1^69- 7 0 



" Rull-Titoe Equivalent Studeiy (OOO's) ' 
'Standar*^Ddergraduate Students (OOO's) 

♦ _ Total Current Funds Revenues 

. * Total Current Funds Expenditures 
(1967 dollars) 

T^tBX CurrentJPunds Expenditures/FTE 
• (1967 dollars) ^ 

Total't:urrent Funds Expenditures/SUS 
(1967 tioUars) 

bIstructloQal .@osts 
.(1967ddUars) 

■ ' }( 
InstructioQal Costs/Fl^ * 
(1967 dollars) ' 

bmtmctkxial Costp/SUS ' 

Q TuitiOB Revenue/Instructional €oets , 

ERIC ' 



4,672 6,398 3,.Q94 
$12^796' ^$21,639' ' $7,398- 



$12,324 $21,162:^ 
i$12,918) ($17,709) 

* $2,Z39 .= $3,308' 
J[;^2,571') ($2,768) 

$2,752 
--- ($2j.30a) 



4,638 
5,363 

S13,&71 

ft 



; $6,-996' $13,350 
,($7,333) ($11,153) . 

($^,370) V($2,404) 

$2,489* 

- --- .. ($2,079) 



.36 



$1,708 
($1,412) 

.33 



$4,477 


'$8,546 


($4,713) 


($7,063) 


■•$1,447 


, $i,843L 


($lr523) 


'($^75237 


r 






($1,317) 


.19 


' .20 . 



Public Universities 
iy6b-66 1969-70 



1,359 
54,929 



1,849 
2,539 

$a,309 



54,733 ■ $8,0*) 

($4,961) (S6,759) 

$3,483 $4,375 

($3,651) ($3,655) 

--- $3,186 
($2,662) 

$2,699 • $4,455 

(S2,841) ($3,682) 

$1,594 $2,053 

($1,173) (Sl,ir0) 



> 



$1,755 
($1;450) ^ 

.22 . 



> , ' ^ENDK TABLE A-1 (Cont'd) 

■ ENROLLMENT, EXPEJDrrURES AND REVENUES,* 1965-66 AND -J969-70 

(Costs for PTE and SUS in $'s; ' \# • ' 
. Aggregate Expenditure and Revenue Data in Millions of $''s) 

' . ' . Public Other Four- Year " " Pu 



Fun-Time Equivalent Students fOOO'^) 
Standard Undergraduate Students (OOO's)' 

Total Current Funds Revenues. 

Total Current*FundsEi5)enditures' 
(1^67 dollars) . 

Totai Curroit Funds Expenditures/FTE 
(1967 (JoUars) 

Total Curredt Funds Expenditures /SUS 
(1987dollas8) 

tostnictlooal'Costs " ' • 
(l967d<diars) * . 



Instructiooal Costs/FTE 
• . (1967 dollars) 

Instructional Costs/SUS 
. (1967 iftjUars). 

TUitfoQ Revenue /{p0CructioDal Costs 



1965-66 




1965-66 


1,049 


l,5b5 
r, 745 


. "686 

. * • 576> 


SI 772 




$796 


SI, 647 

(Si 726) 


53,521 


$616 
{5640) 


$1,570 


$2,340 


$898 
• .(5941) 


$1,222 
($1,286)- 


'($1,686), 

$2,541 
($2,100) 


t » 

$1,069 
. (51, 121) 

i 

^ $555 
■ ($584)' 


$1,16S 
($1,226) 


• $1',668 

.($1,379) 


$809 

• • ^ ($«52) 

• 


• ~ " " < 

- 


$1,456 
($1,203) 


$964 
($1,015) 


. .21 ' 


. .-20 ■ 


.19 



Two -V Y ear 

1969-70 ' 



1,284 

1,07^' •• 

$l,g^ 

' *'$1,739>. 
(51,453) 

51,354 .y 
(51,131) 

51,612 

■ '($1,347^ ■ 

r '$1',549 
* ($1,280) • ' 

$1,29; *^ . 

(51 ,.067)' 

$i,280 
^l',058) 

1^^ • 



> 

i 
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- ^ APPENDIX TABLE A"! (Cont'd) * , . 

ENROLLMENT, EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES, 1965-66 ANj|969-70 

■(Costs for FT^ and SUS in $'s; 
^ Aggregate Expenditure and Revenue Data in Millions of $'s) ' 



Full-Tlme Equivalait Stgdents (GOO'S) 
Standard Undergraduate Students (OOO^s) 

Total Current^unds Revenue^ 

. ' • ■ 
Total Current Funds Expenditures 
. (1967.doUars) 

Total Current Funds Expenditures/FTl^ 
_ a967doUars).. , ^ 

.Total Current Fimds Expenditur^/SUS 
(1967 dollars) 

tostructional Costs 
(1967 dollars) 

♦ » 

Instruaional Costs/FTE • ' 
• - (1967 dollars) 

Instfuctional Costs /SUS ^ 
. tl967 dollars) ' 

Tuition Revenue/Instructional Costa 



All Private Institutions 
1965-.66 1969-70 


fc. Prime Universities 
- ' Xm-bb . 1969-70. 


^ ' 1»577; 


1,760 
•2,326 


507 


556 
■ 994 


$5,399 


$7,768 


52,511 


$3,870 


**$5,328 
(S5.579) 


$7,812 
($6,526) 


S^,589 
($^>711) 


$3,912 
($a,282) 


$3,379 • 
($3,538) 


$4,439 
• <$3,708) 

$3,359 
($2,818). 


$5,107" 
(55,348) 

. . ^ 


$7,036'. 
/(S5.903) 

'$3,936 
($3,302) 


^2,968 
($3,124) 


$4,477 
($3,700) , 


51,316 
■ , ($1,385; 


$1,912 
. ($1,580) 


$K882 . 

,:i$l,981) 


$2,551 
($2,108) 


$2,596 
(52,733) ; 


$3,4^8 
($2,858) 


*. .61 


$1,925 
($1,591) . 

..60 ' 


•» - - - 

.52 


^ $1,924 
($1,590)' 

.53 
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^PENDIX TABLE A-1 (Cont'd) 

V t 

enrollment: expenditures ^ND PEVENUE$, 1965-66 and 1969-70 ^ 

(Costs for PTE arid SUS in S'^; 
Aggregate Expenditure and Reve lue Data in Millions bf $'s) 



* 


-Private Other Four- Year 


Private Two -Year • 






1969-70^. 


J 1965-66 


1969-70 

— » 


. FuU-Time EqeivjAen't Students (OOO's) 
Standard Undergraduate Students (OOO's) " 


960 


.1,083 
1,280 


1 in 

J' 92 


102 


^ Total Currait Funds Revenues 


$2,708 


U-^ TfWS6 




5232. 


Tx^al Current Funds Expenditures 
•(1967doU^s) m - 


■ S2,580 
($2,762) 


^'^$3,673 

(S3 081) 

\kV\J p \J\J X. f 


S160 


S227 
($190) 


Total Current Fuffds Expeifditures/FTBs^ 
(1967 dollars)' ■/ 


$2,688 
($2,800> 


I 

$3,392 
<S2.84'6) 


SI, 455 


■ 51,876 

(M , j/4) 


Total Current Eunds Exp^ditures/SUS 
. (19^,dollalr^) 




:}>z, o70 
.($2,408) 


• , $1,739 
($1,821) 


52, 22^ 
(51,867) 


Instructional Costs - '. * , 
(1967 doUars) 


$1,535 
($1,599) 


. 52.401 
($2,217) 

• * 


■ 5115 
(5121) 


$166 
• (SU7) 


Instructional Costs/FTE ' ' 

(1967. dollars) , 


$1,599* 
($1,666) 


$2,221 
• ($2,051) 


$1»045 
($1,100) . 


$1,372 
(51,134) 


^ Instructional Costs /SUS 
(1967 doIVirs) ■ 


1 


$1,876' 
($1,550) 


$1,250 
' ($1,316) 


$1,627 
($1,345) 


, Tuiticwi Revenue/Instructronal Costs * 


.68 


,66 • 


.80 


.70 
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, ' APPENDIX TABLE A-1 (Cont'd) 

' ■ ENROLLiMENT, EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES, 196.5-66 AND 1969-70 



■ f 



j Soiree's: National Center for Educational Statistics, Fall Enrollment ii> Higher 
Education (Washington, D.C.: .U.S.G.P.O., relevant issues); 



National l^l^er for EducationarStatiatics, Financial Statistics 
Institutions^ of Higher Education (Washington, D.C. : u .S X},.P.<j 



of 



relevant issues) 



APPENDIX TABLE A -2 " ' . 

FTE STUDENT EHROLLMENT AND NSTRUCTIONAI^ COST, ^SIN'G OLD AND < 
NEW AtXiREGATIONS, 1973-74 AND 1974-75 



(Enj-oifment in thousands; aggregate instructional expenditures m millions; 



1973-74 



EkirolJmCTt Data 



li^V-75 



Instructional Costs 





Old- 
Aggregation 


New 
• Aggregation 


□Id 
Aggregation 


New ■ 
Aggregation- . • 


Old 

■ Aggregation • 


New 
Aggregaticxi 


Public bistitutioos 
LWv^sities 
(per FTE) • 
Other Four -Year 
(per FTE) * 
. . Two- Year 
. (per FTE) 


^ 5,677-' 
2,090- 

- 1,741 

1,846 ' 


5,677 
1,683 

, -2,076 • " 

L918 


.5,995 
• 2,148 - 

1,816 • 

2,031 


5,995 
1 , 730 

'2,155, 

•4 

2,110 

> • 


S12,731 
S 5,938 ■ 
(S 2,841) 
• S 3,862 
• (% 2,21?) 
S 2,931 
f$ 1,588^ 


SI 2 ^731 

S 4,751 
(S 2,^23) 
/ S 4,935 
(S !2,.377) > 

S 3,045 i 
(% 1,588) -■ 


Private Institutions 
LtUvereities 
fRer FIE) 
. Other Four-Year 
(per. FfTE) 
• Two-Year , 
(perJTE) '. 


1,851 
572 

1,170. 

109 


i,B51 
351 

1.1^ 
114 


1,892 
584 

, 1,198 

... 110 


1 , 892 . 
■ 563 

1,216 

113 


S-5,188 

S 2,066 
($ 3.612) 

S 2,934' 
(S 2,508) 

S - 188 
(S 1.725) 


S 5,188 

S 1,960 " 
(S 3,557) 

S 3,032 . 
(S 2,556) 

S 196 
(S 1,719) 


Tocal 


7,529' 


7.529 \ 


7,887 


* 

7,887 ■ 


517,919 


517,919 



E>eeaU tn^y not acki to total because of jounding. 

Sodrqps: National Cent^ for Educational ^t^tistics. Fall EnroUment in Higher Educa tion (Washington, t) C - 
U.S.G.P.O., 1974, 1975); Special Tabulations from HHClil Data \ . ■ 
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• • ■ . APPENE)IXTABLE A-3 

COMPARISON OF FTE STL-DENT ENROLLNffiNT'IN LNSTITUTIONS WHICH REPORTED 
FINANCIAL AND ENROLLMENT DATA FOR ALL OF 1970-75 PERIOD WITH ALL 

• HIGHER ^DL'CATlON INStrrLTIONS 

(Enrollment in thousands) 



Public histitudtjQs . . 
High Selectivity 
Meiiura fieleotivixy 
Average Selectivity 

• Be)vw Average Selectivity 
Noo -Selective 

• Privy Institutions 

HijJ SAa^tivity 
, )^edium Seleaivity 
.Average Selectivity 

BelojK Averse Selectivity 

Noo-Seleaiyg 





1970 


-7r , 


■ 




• 1974 


-7 5^ 






Per Cent 




Per Cent 




Per Cent 




Fer.Cent 


Sample 


of Total 


AU*-' 


t>f Total- 


Sample 


of Total 


Air 


of Total! 
\ 


4,344 


73.0 


4i991 


• 74.0 


4,935 ^ 


75.. 2 


5,SS.3* 


76.4 


43 


.7 


71 


1.1 


46 . 


7 




1.0 


344 . 


• 5.8 ' 


458 


6.8 


*371- 


5.7 


♦497 


6.5 


1,311 


22.0 


1,517 


* 22.5 


1,404 


21.4 


1, 605 • 


20.9 


947 


15. "9 


1,049 


• 15.6 


1,(5&9 


15.4- 


'1,135 


14.8 V 


1,698 


28.5 


1,895 


28.1 


2,105, 


• 32,1 


2,549 


35.2 


4 

1,604 


27.0 


1,753 


26.0 


1,629 


24.8 


.1,815' 


23.6 


243 


4.1 


274 


. 4.1 


251 


3.8 


292 


3.8 


244 


4.1 


249 


• 3.7 - 


' 246 ■ 


3.7 


253 


3.3 


472 


7.9 ' 


504 


7.5 


' 465 . 


7.1 


493 


6.4 


373 


6.3 


416 


6.2 


384 r. 


5.8 


433 


5.6. 


• 272 


4.6 • 


. 309 


'.4.6 


283 


4.3 


344 


4.5 


5.94g 


lOO 


6,743 


lt30. 


6,565 




77(57F 


iCO 



APPENDIX Table A-3 rcont'd) 



COMPARISON OP PTE ^.-DENT ENROLLMENT LN INSTITLTiONS WHICH REPORTED ' 
FINANCIAL AND EN^LMENT DAf A FOR ALL OF 1970-75 PERIOD WITH-^LL ^- 
, • HIGHE-R EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

Distribution by Size of Campus, 1974-75 
. . fEnrollment in thousands; 



ERIC . 




3s Than 20a ' 
- 500' 
501 - 1,000 ; . 
1,(J01 - 2,50e 
2,501 - 5,000 
-5.001 - 10,000 
10,001-^,000 . 
Greater Than 26, 000 




No Decltae 
Under 10% Decline, 
Ov^ W% Decline 



195 



tsample 

- 31 
* 158 
' 548 
929 
1,412 
1.252 
871 

57ro 



■Public 



Saraplf 

.785 
• .131 
.084 
TTTJI5D 



Proportion of Enrollment 
^ Public 



Population 

.791 
.126 
.083' 



Private 





Jsample 


.All' • 


2 


22 


. ■ 36 , 


48 


97 


118 


205 


.272' 


291 


— 636 


488; 


536 


1,035 


252 


299' ^. 


1,5413 ^ 


296 


337 


1,417 


173 


2pi^ 


■ .980- 


46 


■ ^ 46 


5.871 


• 1.^ 


' 1,TO 



SampU 

. .518- 
.265 
,217 

1.000 



P rl V a t e 



t^opulation 

.575 
.227 
.196 
TTDDD 



196 



** ■ ■ . ' APPENDIX TABLE A -3 -(Cont'd; 



COMPAJWSON OF f1£ S-m^ENT ENROLLMENT IN fNStlTLTIDNS WHICH REPORTED 
FINAMCtAL AND ENROLLMENT DATA FOR ALL OF 1970-75 PERIOD WITH' ALL 

HIGHfiR EDUCATION NSTITLTIONS 



It- 



■ . _ ' . • ■ ' _ 

♦Jncludes approximat^y 98-99 per cent of all higher i^ucation enroUment . 

Note: Estimates from^>opulation assume that the distribution of campuses by rate of erowth 
a*e the same as in sample. 



S6urces: Special tabulations from HEGIS dAta; . " . 

John R. Endriss', A System for Combining HEGIS Institutional Data Files^CWashinzton • D.C 
Joseph Froomkin Uk. , 1976), pp. 4l-42j ""^ ■ 



• . t . ' APPENDIX B ', . - _ 

• DERIV-ATION AND SOURCES 0.F PRICE INDEXES 

* * ' * • * « 

1) ' The Higher Education Price Index (KEPI), developed by Halste^d.^ 

measures price changes of "educational and general 'expenditures "• insttuc- 
tiOQ and departmental research, organized activates of educational 'dq)art- 
ments, other sponsored prpgrams, extension and public service, librarfes, ' 
physical plant maihten^ce and* operation and other educatiooaf and general 
(largely, administi-aiijve) expenses. Research cost§ are specl^fically excluded 
in the'computation of tiie Higher Educat^ Price Index. Instead, a ^qjarate 
research and-develc^ment price- index has been contiputed^ al$o by Haistead.^ 

HEPl is a fixed weight price index bas^' on 1964-65. budget pro- 
portioiMP through 1966-67'i and on implied 1971-72 budget firoporticps there- 
after. The single largest component of HEPl-is faculty salaries, wlfich in ' 
1971-72 accounted for 42,2 per cent of educational and geneifl expenditures,^ 
Thus, the fact that faculty salaries have increased*less than 20 per cent ' - 
oyer the past five years^ while the Consumer Price Index increased over 



^O.vKeot Halstead, Higher Education Pr ices and Price Indexes (Washmgton- 
1/.9.G.P.0., 1975). • ' ^T" :* 

2n)id. * ' . . • . 

^D. Kent Halqtead, H^her Education Prices and Price Index es, 1975 Sup- • 
pjpmetip (Washington: U.S.G .P.O., 197^) ~ — ^TT^ 
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' 30 per cent Tielps explain the sources of savings for higher education ii 
tutioos. ^ ' • , ' 

2) • ' The Consumer 'Price Index used in this study was calculate 
t;wo ^ghtly -different ways-. For the 1965-70 period, it is a simplg^aVe 
of. the Consumer Price Index for twa calendar years to rq}r^ent price 
changes in aa£§cddemic year, i.e. , for the 1965-66 academic yeai*; an 
average of the consumer price index in 1965 and 1966 was xaken The 

^of the index in 1966-67 was made equal to 100 and index value for cxhei 
years adjusted accordingly to make them comparable to the Higher Edi 
tiori Price Index and the Research and Develq)ment Price Index. 

For the 1970-75 period^ the Consumer Pricq kidex: was ave 
oif a* Ji^y tolune basis, to correspond to the academic year, and it, toe 
was ^justed'by confuting th^ ratio of the index to its value in 1966- 

,3) , • The hospital expenditures price index was computed using i 

* health c^re sub index of the Consumer Price liidex, in the same manner 
las the Consumer Price Index. ■ . • 

» ^ » The housing and *fGod services price index was competed fr 
the housing and food price subincjexes of the Consumer Price Index. Av 
ages for each of th^se subind^xes were computed as described above 'fo 
the Ccxisiimer Price Index, and then each of the*indexes thus computed 
;given equal .weight in compurtng a composite index, .The decis'ion to gi\ 
each of the sublndexes equal weight tVfcomputing the cofnposite index w 
admittedly an arbitrary one. It was done because no data was. available 



• which dis.a^regated auxiliary enterprise expendituries into its component 

• * 

parts. If more weight had been given to housing e)g)ehditures, 1970-71 * 
index ^ould tiave.been higher /and'the confuted rate of increase slower 
•than was the case with the iTOex^Ctually. used. ' 
5) •" The high^jjtoi^oh aggregate expenditures price index is a 
fixed weight indeMlKon implied 1971 -72 budget propo^ions . Educa- 
tional and general expenditures (exclyiding research) were deflated using 
the Higher Education Price Index, research expenditures with the Research 
/and Develc^ment Pride Index,' hospital- expenditures witfrthe health care 
price index, housing and food services with the composite index described 
in sej^on 4 above, and other service programs, other auxilil^^nter-, 
prises, and student aid with the Consumer Price Index. The inplied b^^t 
pr(yor]tiQns.fi>r 1972 used in deriving this fixed weight index were as follows 
(in percentage ternls): 



Education and general 
Organized research 
Student *aid grants^ 
Major serif ice programs ^ 
Hospitals 

Other syvic^rograiAs 
Au xiliar y ent^^ris<^ ^ 

fig and food services 
auxiliary enterprises 



(Detail may not add tp total because of rounding. ) 






Public 


Private 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutes 


64.3 


69.0 


57.6 


8.8 




IG.l . 


5.4 . 


. 4.2 


■ 7.5; 


3.8. 


3.6 


3. -8 


^-4.1 


2.8 


6.3 


■1.9 ■ 


6:5 


9.5 


. 5.7 ' 


5.9 


5.3 


. IDO 
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6) ^ The faculty compensation index was adapted from publications ' 
of the American Association of University Professors . 

7) The plant maintenance and operation price index is a fixed ^ight 
indei based upon ^timates of the relative importance of various inputs into 
plant niaintenance and operatibn. U|iig the information provided by Halstead, 
and allocating manpower and resources mogt likely to be used for that pur- 
pose, the following budget proportions were developed: 

(2) . 



Craftsmen ^ 
Students 

Service ^nrq)loyees 
Operators and laborers 
Fringe benefits 
Supplies and (haterials 
Equipment . 
ytilities 

i 



(1) 

Per Ce\it of 
Educational and 
General Expenditures 

1.0 

.2 
4.0 
1.1 

.8 

.8 

.5 

3.0 . 
IT? 



Relative Weight 
(Percentage) 

8.8 . . 

35.1 

9.7 
- 7.0 
-7.-0 
. 4.4 
26.3 
1I50 



Using the budget proportioM^timated above, ihd the price index for the 



various, cat^ories of expenditure as detailed in Halstead, unknown and 



'Relative weights were estinnat|jj for 1971-72, as shown: 

\ ■ : 



r 



Known 
budget 
Proportions 



Craftsmen n .0877 

^Jtudents .0175 

Service : -.3509" 

Operators^l laborers .0965 

' Fringe benMts .0702 

Siq^lies and materials . . 0702 

Equipment . .0439 

Lftlllties .263^ 



Price Absolute 
Rel^ive Weight 

137.9 X .0636 

138.5 x ,0126 

138.7 X .2530 

138.5 X .0697 
180.2 X .0390 

112.6 X .0623 
119.4 X .0368 
122.4 x'.2150 



Relative 
Weight . 

:0846 
.0168 
.•3364 
.0927 
.0519 
.0828 
.0489 
.2859 



100.0 



TIT 



B-5. 



From tfje estimated relativeTiuantities , price indexes' were constructed 



for the W70-75 periods 



I 





} * 



\ / 
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APPENDIX C . 
B^STRUCTIONAL COSTS, PROBLEMS WITH 1975 DATA' 

^ coiirse of cxir aoalyses ot the financial conditions of 

higher education, weTiave tried to devplo^ some helpful concq)ts which 

highlight the meaning of changes in various items gf expenditure and revenue 

which nwtke up the income statements or balance sheets of these institutions. 
** • • . • 

*Ooe such concept is instructional cc^ts, an estimate of what 

it costs a given institution "to offer instruction to its students and co attract 
a desirable student body. In order to calculate this figure, we have sub- 
tracted 'from total expenditures the ^'evenues which the institution has de^ 
, rived from a variety of non*instruc^onal ftmctions: the^alf of its staf^ 
tlnw to perform research and development, earmarked endowments and 
gifts, reimbursed public service and ext«ision activities, the cost of run- 
ning auxiliary enterprises, sucih as dormipries, dining halls,* bookstores, 
etc. , as well as the income from operating hc^itals. The difference be- - 
tween total current fuiKis expenditures and these revenue is in this study 
labeled^instruccioo^l a>6ts . ' 

We have argued that profits from Research acKl Development,^, 
or for that matter doFtnitorties, should be partly allocated to operations 
and maintenance or adniinistratioa and reduce the cost of instruction. Also, 
the d^sion to allocate discretionary fuiKis to student aid, presumably to 
diversify the stiKlent body, is as much a part of instructional costs as pay- 
iiffi teachers. ^ 

: 

r 



This involved procedure was necessary because NCgS report- 
ing'fdrms instructed higher education institutioas-ncx to allocate overhead 
costs JO research of auxllia^ enterprises . Without b^er guidelines oh 
how.the^e costs were to be allocated, our procedure to estimate the cost 
, of the important teaching function appeared to be reasonable. 

^ ^ This 'procedure worljed* remarkably well for the period 1966 
to PHj. It is not likely to work again because NCES has changed the finan- 
cial reportinjg form again. It is now virtually' imppssible to isolate research 
and development, and private research grants from the totaL Our attempt 
to differentiate between r^tricted and unrestria^ grants and gifts to 
airrive at a comparable 'total for 1974/75 was completely frustrated by (l) 
thechang^ in the foiiti which was used to- collect the information oiv fi- 
nances of posts econdary institutions, an'ij (2) die way institutions responded 

to the survey. • < • » 

^ \ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

]n tfieory, it ought to.be possible to derive thje instruaionafl \ 

costs, using our m«bodology, by subtracting tuition, and r^^triaed public 

and private grants to derive the sales" of post^econdary institixions. As 

in previous years, this ixgiire would be subtracted from total exp^ditufes, 
, *. ' * » • 

' ^' . • . 

fci feet, the results of this calculation were not consistent with die calcu- 

lations ofxosts for past years, especially for public 'an# private universiti^ 

An examination of recorjis of some 250 Institutions for the 1973, 7 

and 1974/75 academic years 'showed that reporting Ihconsistencies >vere not 

systematic. For instance, the Uni^^ersity of Nor^h Carolina at Chapel' Hill j 



included ^7 million worth of gjraots in the lattei:, tiot in the former . 
year, fo^ a* speciar pro-am administered by the Uhiv^wsity . In the 'case 
of New York University, instructional expaidit^ires p>er student halved from 
one year to the next, iwliile at Georg^owtHLIfilyers^ity, they increased fifty 

per cent. In both in^titutidQs,^the nuniber o^culty members and«the mix 

> , ' ._ 

by rank did not change appreciably . froiD.4775>i74 to 1974,^d. We can only 

' / ^: . > 

wsi^ct that the forftj was filled in iiconsistently from one year^o the next- 
It would be highly desirable if SCES would compare year'-m- 

' '■ ■ ■ S) 

y^ar reporting bv iastit^iOTS,>^pectsnv' for those periods when the format 

' » : ^ . ■ >' 

of the quCTticsnnaire changes, and follow up ot the'discr^ancies. Lii fortunately, 
it did,ilq|C', and in the inter^t csff g^ing this rq>oj^^t (?n time, we had to 
estimate instructional c^^ts for iastitutiocts in 19T4 75/ 

Our'analysis of 1974 75 data drove us to the conclusion^that . p 
most inst^mtions which reported cxitlay inconsistently had some conn^ion 
with medical schools. Those without madlcal schools re{)orted fairly con- 
sistent increase in expenses for instructional staff and departmental re- 

* ■* 

search if not instnactiooal'bi^ts. Estimates of instruakxial costs for ' 
1974/75 were thus prepared by- estimating the relationship of iWstructional- 
staff and departmental research to instructicxial costs for these institutions, 



